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PERIOD III. 


CuHarTeR XXXIV. 


“Till Eulenspiegel war vergniigt wenn er Berg aufstieg, weil er sich 
darauf freute, wenn es wieder Berg abgehen wiirde, und traurig wenn es 
Berg abging, weil er das Aufsteigen fiirchtete—— Was wird mir 
Schlimmes begegnen da ich heute im Gemiith so heiter bin: welche Freude 
steht mir bevor da mich Traurigkeit so niederdriickt ?” 


AN it be possible that August is here? Not even early 
August —July’s hot equivalent—but late August, that has 
shaken hands with September. The mornings have a taste of 
autumn; though high summer still rules the noons; and as 
Belinda paces along her garden walk, the damp dews wet her 
gown, and the swinging gossamers tickle her nose. 

Oxbridge is at its emptiest. In a week or so people will be 
beginning to return; but for the present it isa desert. Itisa 
pity that they should not return to see with what a kingly red 
pomp the Virginian creeper is decking the sad-coloured beauty 
of their town. Over their worn-grey shoulders the colleges are 
throwing a cope of shaded crimson; and from underneath a 
necklace of rubies, the Renaissance porch of the great University 
church looks out. 

And alone, among the waxing autumnal splendour, Mrs. Forth 
pursues her way. Still she walks to the rural villages; still she 
gardens ; still she makes out her catalogue, and reads aloud her 
collects; and still on Sunday she sits upon her bench in St. 
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Bridget’s walk, every alternate Sunday alone, every alternate 
Sunday not alone. Although no further permission than that 
recorded has been either asked or given, she has grown to take it 
as an accepted fact, that, on every second Sunday, she shall find 
him there as surely as she finds the green elm-trees and the 
Cardinal’s Tower. Doubtless the “greenth and blueth,” as 
Horace Walpole called them, the repose and country fresh air, 
are an almost necessary tonic to him after the din and labour of 
his week. If he think them worth the money spent in railway 
travelling upon them, surely that is his affair, and one in which, 
without officious ill-taste, she cannot further meddle. There is 
no slightest mystery about their meetings. Any one may know of 
them. Nor does she ever fail in her letters to the Professor, to 
record among miscellaneous items of news that she has met Mr. 
Rivers. Why then should she abstain from a pleasure so innocent ? 
We are creatures of habit; and she could not well do without her 
Sundays now. 

At the mere suggestion of such an abstinence she shivers coldly. 
She has pitched their intercourse in a key with which no one can 
quarrel ; has set their intimacy upon a footing from which it need 
never swerve. If it were any one’s place to object, it would surely 
be her husband’s; but so far is he from so doing, that he has 
not thought her communication worth even a comment. He has 
devoted a couple of closely-written pages to directions where she 
is to find a volume of Origen; but apparently he could not spare 
speech or time for a mention of Rivers. 

If anything could have lulled her into a greater security than 
that which she already enjoys, it would be this fact. Serene and 
blooming, with a silent conscience, she walks entranced through 
the dreamful days. By a sort of subtlety, such as Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s, she has grown to look forward to the Sundays on which 
he does not come, because they lead up to those on which he does. 

To-day is one of these latter Sundays, and she is sitting down 
to her solitary luncheon, too happy to eat, when a ring at the 
front-door makes her; start. Can it be Rivers? Unlikely that 
he, who has long tacitly abstained from even meeting her on her 
way home from church, should present himself at a door which 
he has always shown such a silent energy of repulsion against 
entering. Can it be her husband, unexpectedly restored to her? 
She turns suddenly very cold. Can it be 

There is no use in repeating a question which is already 
answered, 

“ Just in time!” cries Miss Watson, thrusting aside the bafiled 
parlour-maid, and seeming instantly to fill the whole room with 
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her presence, and her plaid gown and her fringe. ‘‘ What a good 
smell of roast beef! Iam as hungry as a hunter.” 

Belinda has risen, leaving her untouched plate; the conster- 
nation which the sight of Miss Watson does and must always 
inspire, in this case diluted and modified by relief. At all events, 
she is not the Professor. 

“TI can spend a good four or five hours with you!” cries the 
guest, with loud cheerfulness ; beginning to divest herself of bonnet, 
gloves, and pelerine. “I am on my way to Wrenbury, to the 
Sampsons. They do not expect me; I am going to take them by 
surprise. They have always bragged so much about their place 
down in Blankshire, that I was determined to find out how much 
truth there was in it; and the Sunday trains are so awkward that 
I cannot get on till late in the afternoon. However, it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good. I can spend pretty nearly four 
hours with you.” 

Through Belinda’s head there darts immediately a calculation. 
It is now one o'clock. In four hours it will be five o’clock: an 
hour later, therefore, than that one which usually finds her 
pacing down St. Bridget’s walk. He will have to wait a full hour 
for her. At this thought a dismay, so disproportionate to the 
occasion as to frighten even herself, takes hold of her. 

“Ts not it rather a wild-goose chase?” she asks, forcing herself 
tospeak. “How do you know that you will find the Sampsons ? 
Are you sure that they are at home?” 

“Pooh!” replies Miss Watson carelessly ; “if they are not, the 
housekeeper will give me a shake-down. One gets to know the 
ins and outs of a place better when the owners are away.” 

Belinda’s only answer is a faint shrug of acute dissent. 

“TI never ate a better piece of beef in my life!” pursues Miss 
Watson warmly. “Goes to the servants, I suppose, eh? Else I 
cannot imagine how you would ever get through such a large joint 
all alone. Why are youalone? No screw loose, I hope,eh? It 
seems a little odd your being here all alone, when the town is 
such a desert. By-the-bye, what is Rivers doing up here ?” 

If her life here, and her salvation elsewhere, depended upon her 
remaining motionless, Belinda could not help the start which she 
can only hope looks slighter than it feels. 

“Mr. Rivers ?” she repeats stammeringly. 

“Yes, Mr. Rivers, if you like to call him so!” with her strident 
laugh. “ David Rivers; our old friend, David Rivers! Did not 
you know that he was here? Has not he been to see you?” 

Belinda draws a long gasping breath, then answers distinctly : 

“No!” 
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After all it is not a lie—not alla lie! He has not been to see 
her! and she has made a mental reservation as to her answer 
applying only to the second clause of her companion’s speech. 

“H’m! ” says Miss Watson, biting her nails; “that in itself 
looks odd.” 

Since this last remark is not a question, and since she is by no 
means assured of having even a tolerable mastery over her voice, 
Mrs. Forth allows it to go by uncommented upon. 

“What can he be doing up here?” continues the other, still 
biting her nails, and in a tone of the most poignant inquisitive- 
ness. ‘“ The very deadest time of the long vacation ; not a soul to 
be seen about! Why, you might drive a coach-and-four along the 
side walk from St. Ursula’s to King’s! I shall never rest till I 
have got to the bottom of it!” 

Her guest’s eyes are riveted upon Mrs. Forth with such an 
unwinking energy of stare, that she must needs form some halt- 
ing answer. 

“Will not you?” she says, with a sickly smile. “You had 
better ask him !”’ 

“TI only wish he would give me the chance,” replies the other 
stoutly: “ but he knows a great deal too well for that. Icame face 
to face with him in Church Street, and before I could get my 
breath, he had slipped away like an eel. If you remember, we 
used to think him a little deaf at Dresden, but I never heard that 
he was blind, too! There is always something Jouche in a man 
obviously avoiding the respectable women of his acquaintance, is 
not there ?” 

She repeats the question with such a pertinacity of inquiry, 
that Belinda is obliged to murmur, “ Yes, there is.” 

When the beef has gone to fulfil that destiny which Miss 
Watson had prophesied for it—she, at least, has done full justice 
to it—they move to the drawing-room. 

“Tam afraid that I must ask you to excuse me,” says Belinda 
with formality. “I always devote the next two hours to my 
mother-in-law.” 

“Pooh! do not mention it,” replies the other cordially ; “it 
would be very odd if such an old soldier as I did not know how 
to make herself comfortable. Do not trouble to entertain me. 
Books? magazines ? eh?” turning over the objects on the table; 
“there is no fear but that I shall find something to amuse myself 
with!” 

Nor is there. At intervals during the two hours Belinda 
catches sight of her from the window, bustling round the garden, 
pinching the few plums on the garden wall, trying to look into 
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the windows of the next houses ; hears her opening and shutting 
doors, pulling out drawers, &e. 

For a moment a pang of apprehension crosses Mrs. Forth’s 
mind. Can she ferret out anything ? any letter? any paper? 
But no; a smile of pride and reassurance crosses Belinda’s face. 
What in all her poor archives is there that might not be exposed 
to the eyes of the whole world? to the gimlet eyes of (if imagina- 
tion could grasp the idea of such a hideous multiplication) a 
hundred Miss Watsons ? 

The two hours are gone. It is a quarter to four; the time at 
which she usually begins to put on hat and gloves and saunter, 
deliberately blissful, towards St. Bridget’s. It is clear that it is 
not the hour at which she will begin to saunter thither to-day. 
Nothing looks less like departure, more like a prolonged stay 
than Miss Watson’s bonnetless attitude, plunged recumbent in the 
Professor’s chair. 

“T have been having a look round,” she says cheerfully ; “I 
like to get the bearings of a house. There was one door locked ; 
the Professor’s sanctum, eh?” 

“He likes me to keep it locked in his absence,” replies the 
Professor’s wife icily, “as he dues not wish his books and papers 
to be disturbed.” 

“You shall show it me by-and-by,” returns Miss Watson 
comfortably ; “after all, there is no hurry. I have half a mind 
to stay till the late train, and have a bit of dinner with you; 
nothing extra; a cutlet, a grill—whatevor you have ordered for 
yourself.” 

“Tt is a very slow train,” says Belinda precipitately. 

“T wonder what train Rivers came down by,” continues the 
other thoughtfully ; “of course he has only run down for the day. 
I have been thinking it over, and the more I look at it the more 
louche it looks !” 

Belinda has not sat down; in the forlorn hope, perhaps, that 
the maintenance of a standing {attitude may give a less established 
tone to her guest’s presence. She now hastens to the window, 
and begins to fidget with the blind-cord, which pulls up and down 
perfectly, and needs no rearrangement. 

“Tt is an odd place to choose for an intrigue, too,” continues 
the other reflectively. “I have always been told that the men 
are so strictly looked after ; but perhaps it was its very unlikeli- 
hood that made him pitch upon it, eh ?” 

Possibly Belinda makes some answer, and that it is drowned in 
the rattling of the blind, which she is feverishly jerking up and 
down. Every drop of blood in her body seems to have given its 
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fellow rendezvous in her face. An intrigue? Does he indeed 
come to Oxbridge for an intrigue? An intrigue with whom? 
An intrigue? Is that what other people besides Miss Watson 
would call it? 

“T shall certainly mention it to his mother, Lady Marion, 
when next I meet her,” says Miss Watson resolutely; “I do not 
think that it would be acting a friend’s part not to do so. I do 
not actually know her, but there is a sort of connection between 
us; I was at school for six months once at Brussels with a cousin 
of hers, and there is no doubt that there is someting uncommonly 
louche about it.” 

Judging by the frequency with which during the next hour she 
repeats this phrase, it must be a favourite one of hers. By five 
o’clock its recurrence has driven Belinda to the verge of despera- 
tion. It seems to her (though that is a figment of her guilty 
fancy) that there is a dreadful meaning and significance in the 
unblinking look at her with which each repetition of the word is 
accompanied. 

Five o'clock! He has been waiting for her a whole hour 
beneath St. Bridget’s elms, straining his eyes up the long straight 
walk. At length: 

“T think,” she says, looking overtly at the clock—at which she 
has long been stealing covert glances of agonised impatience— 
“that if you wish to catch this train—and you would find the 
later one extremely tedious—you should be setting off!” 

“Should 1?” replies the guest indifferently. “It is of no 
consequence if I am late; I am a good walker, and I enjoy 
running it fine; I see no use in kicking one’s heels at a station!” 

She ties on her bonnet, and adjusts her strong grey fringe with 
a maddening deliberation ; stops in the middle to examine and 
inquire the history of a piece of bric-d-brac, which she had not 
before noticed; and finally (it is said that no Englishwoman ever 
knows how to take leave) expends herself in an immense farewell 
speech, from which the word louche is by no means absent. But 
she is gone at last. Before she is well round the corner—before 
there is any real security of her not returning, according to her 
usual custom, to pounce afresh upon her just-freed prey, Belinda 
has fled to her room ; and—her trembling preparations hurriedly 
made—is speeding, like an arrow shot from a bow, to St. Bridget’s. 
There is no leisureliness about her walk to-day; no feigned 
indifference, no loitering, no counterfeit indecision as to her goal. 
To-day she cannot afford to play her little comedy. 

Is not she an hour and a quarter late? Will she find him 
gone? Will he still be there? Will his patience have held out ? 
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In the whole of life, in the whole scheme of nature, there seems 
to her no other question in the least worth answering. 

People look at her oddiy, she thinks, as she passes. Hitherto 
she has not minded how many people she met, or who knew 
whither, and to what end, her steps were tending. To-day it 
seems as if they all glance meaningly at her, as who should read 
her guilty secret in her face. Until to-day she has never thought 
it either a secret, or guilty. An intrigue! That is what they 
call it! She is engaged in an intrigue; and by some means they 
know it. 

As she enters St. Bridget’s a couple of humble lovers meet her 
face to face. As they pass her they happen to expand intoa 
grin, provoked, probably, by some ponderous joke of their own 
making; but she takes it to herself. They know that she is a 
married woman hastening to an assignation. The very birds 
seem to chirp, and the boughs to rustle meaningly. Well, let 
them ! 

It will be a dreadful memory to face by-and-by ; but for the 
moment there is no room for any other question but the one— 
“ Will he be there ?” 

Before she reaches their trysting bench it is answered. She 
comes upon him so suddenly, that she has no time to tone down 
her pace to a decent saunter. He has seen the speed with which 
she was hasting towards him ; her breathlessness, her pallor, the 
desperate anxiety of her eyes. : 

There is no use in shamming to-day. But, indeed, his own 
condition leaves him no right to criticise hers. Perhaps he is in 
even worse case than she; for she can speak, and he cannot. 

“You are not gone!” she says with a gasp, such as one might 
give whose reprieve met him at the scaffold-foot. “I thought 
you would be gone!” 

For answer, he grips her two hands in his (never before in all 
his life has he been master, and for how few poor minutes, but of 
one), and looks at her with a white fixity of passion, to whose 
relief no words come. Even when they are both seated on their 
bench—neither ever quite knows how they reached it—it is still 
she who speaks; nor when she does so is it to ask him to release 
her hands. Perhaps in her agitation she is not aware that they 
are still in his keeping. 

“Tt was Miss Watson!” she says, with that gasping staccato 
utterance, as of one who, after long running, has not yet recovered 
his wind. “She came—she stayed four hours. She had seen 
you!” 

He nods his head in acquiescence. 
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“ Yes.” 

He is plainly incapable of anything beyond a monosyllable. 

“She asked why you came here,” says Belinda; the words 
fluttering out on greatly quickened breath, but still with more 
coherence. 

“ Yes?” 

One would say that he were scarcely attending, so distant and 
dreamful is his voice. He is conscious of nothing but the warmth 
of those wonderful, sweet hands lying in his. If he could realise 
Miss Watson at all, it would probably be with gratitude; for it is 
she virtually who has given them to him. 

“She said,” continues Belinda, trembling exceedingly, and 
looking guiltily down on their locked hands, “that you must 
come here for some intrigue.” She pauses, and then adds in a 
whisper, “She must not say that again.” 

He is attending now. There is a significance both in her look 
and in her low words, that cannot escape him. 

“What do you mean?” he says thickly. 

“IT mean,” she says, still scarcely above a whisper, “that you 
must not come here again.” 

She looks away from him as she says it, unwilling, perhaps, to 
see the immense consternation that her fiat will have brought 
into his face; but he observes for so long a dead silence, that she 
grows uneasy. Has her blow killed him? or is it possible (this 
latter suggestion is a scarcely less bitter one than the former) that 
he already acquiesces ? 

She is just making up her mind to steal a glance at him, when 
he speaks, and the tone of his voice tells her that her first idea of 
his case was nearer the mark than her last. 

“T am not to come here again ?” 

“No, I think not; no!” 

“T am not to come to Oxbridge again ?” 

“ No.” 

“Tam not to meet you again ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Not anywhere ? ” 

She bows her head, unable to speak. 

“ Never ?” 

She repeats the gesture. 

There is such a rising strain of unbelieving agony in his 
voice, culminating in his last words, that speech has wholly 
forsaken her. 

“We are to live out the rest of our lives without each other ?” 

Again that acquiescent motion of the head. 
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“ And you can bear it ?—of course,” correcting himself, with a 
bitter humility, “why should not you? it is not much for you to 
bear. Well then, I suppose I must bear it too!” 

He has let go her hands, and covered his face with his own. 
She is free to depart. He has always obeyed her; and he is 
obeying her now. What is there to keep her? And yet she 
does not stir. Her aching eyes stare vacantly down the long 
straight alley. Sweet green walk! Dear solemn tower! Kind 
chattering birds! Good-bye! for never, never can she bear to look 
upon any of you again! 

She stirs restlessly in her misery; and in an instant he has 
dropped his shrouding hands, and is looking at her with a haggard 
apprehension in his eyes. 

“ Are you going now?” 

“Not at once—not this moment,” she answers faintly; “ there is 
no hurry. I can stay as long as usual, if you wish.” 

If he wishes! He laughs outright in his pain. 

There is a long, long silence. 

St. Bridget’s is even emptier than its wont. Not one visitor 
besides themselves breaks its entire seclusion. Only the grave 
tower-clock deals out time’s little parcels. 

She speaks first. 


“T do not want you to be unhappy,” she says, with a sort of . 
sob of compassion for his spoilt youth. “TI should like you to 
be happy.” 

“So should I. Will you show me how?” 

“Oh, if I could!” she cries, in a heart-wrung accent. “Oh, if 


»” 


we could but be as we were before—— 

She stops. 

‘Before Wesenstein?” he says. 

The word seems to have roused him out of his lethargy of 
wretchedness. Ere she knows it, he has won back her hands; 
and before the strangeness of his eyes, her own waver. 

“We might almost fancy ourselves at Wesenstein, might not 
we?” he says, with a thrilling feverish smile. “It was a green, 
quiet, woody place like this. Do you remember it well? It is 
odd that we have never talked of it since—is not it? Whyshould 
not we talk of it now? You sat on the grass, and I lay at your 
feet! Do you recollect ? Yes,” (with a heart-rending inflection) 
“T see that you do. You gave me your hand! No! my Ice 
Queen, you would never have given it me! I took it and kissed 
it; shall I show you where I kissed it? Just there—and there 
—and there!” (passionately fastening his lips upon palm and 
fingers): “and then—then I took you in my arms! Can you 
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believe it ?—and yet I am speaking truth—once I had you in my 
arms, and I let you go!—TI let you go! Would to God” (with a 
terrible burst of agony) “ that I had been struck dead there before 
I let you go!” 

The storm of his passion has carried her away. 

“Would to God you had!” she says frenziedly ; and so unresist- 
ing—nay, passionately complying, she gives him that two years 
and a half ago foregone kiss. One kiss! Thatisall. One drunk, 
oblivious moment, and then the awaking! She, but now so 
consentingly embraced, has wrenched herself out of his arms. 

What—has—happened—to—us?” she says, staggering away 
from him. 

But he awakens slowlier than she. 

“You have owed it me, since Wesenstein!” he cries wildly, and 
with a sort of triumph. 

And there is silence. If indeed the loud blood dinning in their 
ears, and hammering their temples, can be so called. 

“T suppose,” she says, after awhile, speaking as if speech were 
anew weapon; and she ill at handling it, “ that—it—has been— 
coming to this—all along—only—lI did not—see it. I suppose 
that no one would believe me—but I did not see it; did you?” 

He makes no answer. 

- He is still lapped in the Elysium of that long-promised and at 
last fulfilled embrace. 

“Is it possible,” she says, looking piercingly at him, and witha 
sombre reproach in her voice, “that you saw all along—you knew 
—you thought——” 

“T thought nothing!” he cries, brought back to his senses by 
the sternness of her tone. “Oh, my dear, do you think so ill of 
me as to suppose that I was willingly leading you on? I tell you 
I thought nothing! I only knew, that for two hours in every 
fortnight you allowed me to live! you let me into the heaven 
of your sweet company !—was not that enough for me? Was I 
likely to look beyond ?” 

She has tottered to the bench, and now sits half-crouched in the 
corner of it. 

“T suppose,” she says, shaking her head hopelessly, “ that, in 
point of fact, we have both been living upon our Sundays.” Then 
after a pause, with a sort of groan, “Oh, I thought we might 
have been trusted !” 

He has not sat down again, but stands before her in guilty, 
miserable humility, waiting for his doom. 

“T am not very sorry for you,” she says, after a while, lifting 
ler dull eyes to his face. “ You are mistaken if you think that I 
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pity you very much. You have your work—often before now 
have I been jealous of it, and of the hold it is gaining over you! 
This is the best thing that could have happened to you—a sort of 
thing that your mother would rejoice at—the best test after all. 
No more distractions! No more senseless outlay in railway 
journeys! it is almost as good as being taken into partnership !” 

She glances up at him at intervals, as she plants her stabs, 
to see how much he can bear. He is not yet at the end of his. 
endurance, apparently, for he still stands before her bent-headed 
and ash-white, in motionless patience. 

“But will any one tell me,” she says, dropping her arms hope- 
lessly to her sides, and looking distractedly upwards, as if to win 
a response from that sky to which we, in trouble never answered, 
ever look, “‘ what is to become of me?” 

Her cruelty towards himself he had taken like a man; but her 
self-pity is beyond his sufferance. 

“T will tell you what will become of you,” he says in a rapid, 
broken whisper, sitting down again beside her. “ Will you let 
me tell you? Are you listening? After all, they are only a few 
beggarly hours that we have had to live upon: I do not know 
how we have subsisted upon such a pittance for so long. What 
is there to prevent us—why should not we——” 

“Stop ;” she cries hoarsely, thrusting out her spread hands, and 
pushing him away from her. “I know what you are going to say ! 
I know it as well as if you had already said it.” 

The terror in her eyes, the shrinking gesture, have set him 
almost beside himself. 

“You say that you are not at all sorry for me,” he says, with a 
sort of hard sob, “and I dare say that you are right; but I must 
ask you to—to—make a little allowance for me! Iam not in my 
right wits. It was unmanly of me—I had no right to shock—to. 
outrage you.” 

“T am not in the least shocked,” she says with a slow distinct- 
ness ; “that shows, I suppose, to what a depth I must have fallen. 
I stopped you because—because I knew that if I let you finish 
your sentence I should—not—have—said—no—to you ; I—should 
—have—said—yes.” 

She pauses, unable to fetch her breath. And yet, despite the 
confession in her words, of her own defeat and his victory, some- 
thing in her air holds him aloof. 

“But if—” she goes on presently, fixing him with the terrible 
appeal of her eyes, while her face grows sharp and thin—“if you 
are—what I have always thought you—if I know you right, you 
—will—never—finish it!” 
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There is a dead dead silence! she still holding him with that 
look, until she knows that in her dreary battle she has vanquished. 
“ And now,” she says with a tearless decision, “go! I did not 
tell the truth when I said I was not sorry for you! Oh, I am 
sorry, I am! There! go!—what is the use of crying? I hate 
to seea man cry! God bless you! God be with you! Go!” 
And he, obedient, goes. 





PERIOD IV. 
“These violent delights have violent ends.” 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


“ Unser Sommer ist nur ein griin-angestrichener Winter.” 


Tue lives of the Professor, of Mrs. Forth, of Sarah—of all those 
with whom we have had any concern—are poorer by a full 
year than when we left them. The “Fragments of Menander” 
have been given to the world; and as certainly not less than three 
people have read them, they may be said to have been a success. 
So much so, at all events, as to encourage the Professor to delve 
and grub in the entrails of the Fathers for new Fragments. For 
the present, however, he has to delve and grub alone. For the 
present his secretary has broken down ; for the present the pack- 
horse has sunk down beneath its pack. Doubtless it will soon 
be set on its legs again, and enabled to resume it; but, for the 
present, its back is unladen, and it is turned out to grass. Months 
of unlightened, hopeless, joyless labour! Her only wonder in 
looking back afterwards upon them is that they did not sooner 
work their inevitable effect. Months of unrelenting application, 
of chest-contracting bending over manuscript and proof; of entire 
absence of exercise and relaxation—for of her own will she has 
forsworn both. Thought is deader, memory fainter—and for 
what object but to kill both does she now live ?—in the exhaustion 
consequent on overwork. Why and for whom should she spare 
herself? She will go until she drops. And the Professor, 
delighted to acquiesce unquestioningly in a metamorphosis so 
greatly to his advantage, always incurious as to interests that lie out 
of his own beat, and with the professed invalid’s radical incredulity 
as to the possibility of any one else being either sick or weary, 
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drives his willing horse merrily along, until one fine day she falls 
down between the shafts. How glad she is when the breakdown 
comes! How intensely she prays that it may be the final one! 
But it is not so. By whatever door Mrs. Forth is to leave this 
world, it is certainly not by that of the entire derangement of the 
nervous system, for which attentive doctors unanimously prescribe 
immediate change, idleness, pleasure. The Professor is always 
angry with any one for being ill; but against a sickness which 
involves undone work, expensive medicine, and a costly move, his 
indignation is too deep for words. He is scarcely more angry with 
her, however, for falling sick, than she is with herself for 
recovering. For as long as possible she has discredited it. Her 
physic bottles vex him hardly more than do her returning appetite, 
restored slumber, waxing flesh, and waning fever, herself. She 
had wished to die; and he, since she has turned out so unhealthy, 
would not be sorry to be rid of her. And so she lives; lives to 
put him to the expense of a migration to the English Lakes, He 
seems unable to shake off the idea that she has done it on purpose. 
* . * * * 

It has been as usual a wet morning, and to the bounds of the 
Lowood Hotel on Windermere, all its impatient guests have been 
confined. Now that afternoon has come, it has brought with it 
a sort of doubtful fairness; more a cessation of storm than any- 
thing approaching positive fine weather. Wray’s Castle, lifting 
its grey towers from its woods exactly opposite, has come into 
sight again. The Langdale Pikes have just shaken the rain-clouds 
off their notchy crests; but they hang poised above them, ready 
at once to descend and clip them. They have still fast hold of 
Wetherlam, though their lucent lightness shows that the sun is 
just behind them, and will presently drive his brave bright car 
over their vaporous bodies. It is very clear, from the high-flung 
windows of a sitting-room on the second floor, and also from the 
fact of its being a sitting-room at all, firstly that Professor Forth 
is not in it, and secondly that it is not his. Since his wife’s 
sister and grandmother have thought it necessary to give her the 
meeting here, he has no objection to her taking advantage of their 
salon, since he is quite unequal to the expense of providing her 
with one of her own. 

In a horse-hair arm-chair of that peculiar lodging-house build 
which pinions the arms and forces the head forward, sits Mrs. 
Churchill, placidly watching an unlading coach. At a certain 
somewhat early period of old age, given an easy temper and an 
entire absence of feeling, a person often appears for a few years to 
stand stationary. Since we last saw her, Mrs. Churchill has stood 
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stationary. Not one more has been added to the number of her 
few wrinkles, and her old dimple still goes and comes with her 
agreeable smile. On the sofa, by right of her invalidhood, 
Belinda is lying, with a crop head of little curls; and out of the 
window not occupied by Mrs. Churchill, Sarah is hanging most of 
her body, alternately watching with feverish interest, and looking 
‘back over her own shoulder to chronicle the doings of the family 
who occupy the floor beneath them, and who, happily for her, 
have a balcony upon which they now and then emerge. 

“There are two brothers, and two sisters, and a wife,” cries she 
animatedly. “I cannot make out to whom the wife belongs; 
none of them seem to care much about her!” 

“Perhaps she had money,” rejoins Mrs. Churchill; “dear 
me!” returning to the contemplation of her coach, “what a load 
for those poor horses, and how they are smoking ! ” 

“ They are all out on the balcony now,” says Sarah, delighted ; 
‘come quick, Belinda, and look ! ” 

“T will take your word for it,” replies Belinda lazily. 

“Tt makes one quite wretched to see such cruelty!” says Mrs. 
Churchill, in a thoroughly comfortable voice, pursuing her own 
subject. 

“They have been playing battledore and shuttlecock,” says 
Sarah narratively. ‘I wish we had a battledore and shuttlecock.” 

“ Whom would you expect to play with you?” asks her grand- 
mother drily ; ‘“‘the Professor, or me?” 

“‘ They have dropped the shuttlecock into the road,” continues 
Sarah narratively, and in a tone of breathless interest. “There 
is another man with them now; he cannot be a third brother; 
they are betting him a shilling that he will not climb over the 
balcony and swarm down the iron leg to fetch it. What a fool he 
will be if he does! Surely I have seen him before somewhere! I 
wish he would look up. Why, Granny! Belinda! Granny !—it is 
—it must be—young Bellairs !” 

This time both obey her summons; but whether it be that 
their footsteps make more noise than they are aware of, or for 
whatever other reason, some of the party below choose this unfor- 
tunate moment to look up; and in a second they have all three 
slunk shamefacedly back again. 

“Young Bellairs! Poor young Bellairs !” cries Sarah, throwing 
herself into a chair, and chuckling. “ Young Bellairs, and the 
dinghey ! do you remember, Belinda ? ” 

(It is not very likely that Belinda has forgotten.) 

“T wonder is there a dinghey here that I could take him out in?” 
says Miss Churchill thoughtfully. “Granny, are you aware that 
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a dinghey only holds two ? but if you insist upon it, in the-interests 
of propriety, we will squeeze you in as well.” 

Mrs. Churchill laughs. 

“T need not decide at once, need I?” says she, entering into 
the joke; “and as the dinghey is not here, and the carriage is, we 
may as well be setting off on our drive.” 

“He will see me get in!” cries Sarah, skipping to the glass, and 
adjusting her hat; “they watch us quite as much as we watch 
them. Well, let him! I flatter myself that I can get into a 
carriage with any woman in England!” 

They are gone (not, however, before Miss Churchill has once 
again put in her head to say urgently, “ Mind that you keep a 
good look-out upon them!”), and Belinda has the sitting-room 
and all the horse-hair chairs to herself. Perhaps the better to 
comply with her sister’s exhortations, she abandons the sofa, and 
drawing up her grandmother’s chair yet closer to the window, 
looks dreamily out on the lake, from which the hotel is parted 
only by the road, a quickset hedge, and a strip of grass. Upon 
the lower foreground hills opposite—so dark a second ago—what 
a nation of sunbeams has swooped! and now, as quickly they are 
gone again, and only the lawn that slopes to the water has become 
dazzling-green as any chrysoprase. 

If she had died as she wished, she would not have seen that 
chrysoprase-green, nor the masterless wavelets sucking in riot in 
among the stakes of the little pier; nor the small white yacht 
curtseying and congeeing along over them. Is it worth while to 
have kept alive, in order to be looking at them here—alone ? 

What a noise the family below are making? What can they be 
doing? Surely they must be engaged in some pastime more 
violent than battledore and shuttlecock. They sound as if they 
were throwing chairs at each other. How plainly she can dis- 
tinguish Bellairs’s voice. 

It was at St. Ursula’s party that she first heard that voice. It 
was in answer to some sentence addressed to her by that voice, 
that her own suddenly broke down; it was while that voice was 
still in her ears that she caught sight once again of him who 
made her inattentive to all voices! She moves uneasily in her 
chair. She wishes that Bellairs had not come. 

What a sudden spurt of daring glory on the stern necks of the 
Langdale Pikes! She can see their hollow deep clefts, and their 
scattered verdure, broken through by green rock-masses. She 
discovers a waterfall hanging unmoving on the mountain flank, 
How they are giving up their grey secrets to the sun! It is 
¢ruel to be looking at them all alone! to have to look now and for 
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ever at all fair sights alone! She should be used to the thought 
by now, surely. What is it that is giving it such new and prick- 
ing life to-day? Is it Bellairs’s voice? She will hear it less, 
perhaps, if she have some occupation to distract her. 

She takes up the advertisement-sheet of the Times, lying 
near her, on the floor, and throws her eyes over the Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages. 

For months she has been unable to read the Obituary without 
envying every one of the dead people recorded in it: the old man 
gently extinguished at eighty; the deeply-mourned wife, torn 
away in her prime; the strong man violently perishing in flood or 
field; the tiny sister-children swept away within two days of 
each other, by the hot fever. There is not one among them all 
that she does not envy! They are out of it! They have done 
with it! done with the tangle, done with the heart-break, done 
with the strife! She envies them now. And through them all 
she still hears plainly the voice of Bellairs. 

Thank Heaven, however, she will not hear it any more for the 
present. He has gone out. Surely that is he sauntering down to 
the little pier, with a smart girl in a red cotton gown—a red 
cotton gown that but now incarnadined the balcony beneath 
Mrs. Forth. 

He is unfastening a little boat ; he is helping his companion in! 
Belinda laughs aloud. Some one has been too quick for Sarah ! 
Some one has stepped down into the dinghey before her! 

The incident gives a lighter turn to her meditations, and she 
drops the obituary, and follows with her eyes the little boat and 
its two occupants, with as eager an attention as'her sister might 
have given it, until it becomes a speck upon the water. She 
laughs again. There is a sound of wheels. Is it her grand- 
mother and Sarah returning? She longs for them to come back, 
to have the pleasure of telling them. She leans her charming 
cropped head out of the window. No! it is a coach changing 
horses ; next a char-d-banc disgorging its stiff-legged load; and 
now, for variety of interest, a steamer is coming churning up to 
the little pier. Will any one get out of it? Any one to forma 
new element at the table d’héte to-night, and be speculated about 
as one speculates upon the lives and habits of those with whom an 
hotel life brings one into brief and jostling contact? The steamer 
is crowded, black with thick-packed heads. But it seems as if no 
one were minded to alight from her. 

Yes, one man has landed ; a man now crossing the pier with a 
knapsack on his back; a pedestrian tourist, obviously. Very 
likely an Oxbridge man, with a Plato in his wallet, come to woo 
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philosophy in the heart of the hills. If he is so, perhaps she may 
know him—by sight at all events. She rubs her eyes. What 
tricks they play one! Do they see ill, or is there a little some- 
thing in the man’s gait that might remind her of—but no! it is 
the sight of Bellairs, and the memories he has roused that have 
put such an insanity into her head. Perhaps sickness has left 
her vision weak and deceptive. He is drawing nearer—very near, 
past the strip of grass, through the wicket, across the road. She 
has been thrusting her head out of the window to have a nearer 
view, and the better to correct her delusion. But suddenly she 
draws it in again, and with a small, choked cry, falls back in 
the horse-hair chair. It is not corrected! It is confirmed, and 
turned into truth and certainty. For a few moments she lies 
stock-still. Has her face caught from Wetherlam and the Pikes 
some of their stormy illumination? If she had died, she would 
not have seen him crossing that pier, treading that path, unlatch- 
ing that wicket-gate! 

It has been hitherto only in her dreams that he has ever walked 
towards her. She is glad—oh, glad—that she did not die! And 
what has brought him hither? Is it possible that he has heard 
of her presence here, and, unable any longer to endure those 
torments which had so nearly laid her low, has fled hither in 
madness to rejoin her? But in a second she has exonerated him 
from the suspicion. She had told him to go, and he had gone; and 
she knows him well enough to feel sure that, without her bidding 
—cost him what if might—he would not return. It is, then, an 
accident! a happy, most happy accident! What pleasant accidents 
can and may happen! For an accident no one can be blamed. 
For an accident no one’s conscience need smite them. All the 
consequences of an accident may be taken with an easy mind. 

Her eyes stray away towards the high mountains, but once 
again they are grasped so close in the cloud’s moist arms, that 
not a glimpse of crest or ridge is to be caught. Are not they 
tired of their centenary—nay, eon-long fight with the vapours ? 
Worsted, worsting, will there never be an end toit? It is like 
her fight with her own heart. Vapours, sunbeams, waterfalls ; 
to-morrow—to-morrow she will be looking at you not alone. To- 
morrow! But will he be still here to-morrow? Unless she give 
him leave to stay (and how dare she give that leave ?), may not he 
be off before day-dawn ? 

By the noise below her window, she knows that another coach 
has driven up, and is changing horses. A panic seizes her. 
What security has she that he may not have halted here for 
only ten minutes, and be going on by it? She springs to her 
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trembling legs, and returning to the window again, looks out, but 
this time in hiding behind the curtain. Two or three of the 
passengers have got down, and are beginning to climb back into 
their places again. Some luggage is being hauled from the roof. 
She scans narrowly the crowded travellers, and then draws a long 
breath. There is not one among them that bears the most 
fugitive resemblance to him. She is reprieved. He will be here, 
at all events, till to-morrow. He will dine, almost certainly, at 
the table @héte. 

A hot, excited smile breaks over her face. She will have the 
advantage over him. She will expect to see him; and he will 
not expect to see her. Will the shock be too much for him? 
Will he be betrayed by its suddenness into any too evident and 
overt emotion? But no! He is a man, now; strong and self- 
contained. How much older he has grown to look! Even her 
one cursory glance has told her that. A pang of regret for that 
passionate gone boyhood, which was so absolutely hers, contracts 
her heart. No! he will show no emotion. Perhaps he will turn 
a shade paler. As for her, she will not be pale, neither red. 

Her thought breaks off abruptly, dispersed and banished by a 
knock at the door. Ere she can cry “Come in!” forestalling her 
permission of admittance, one of the heated and hurried hotel 
‘waiters, chronically rushing from Sunday morning to Saturday 
night, has entered—has deposited a note before her, and has 
disappeared ere she has time to put any question as to its source 
and origin. Not that there is much need for such, although only 
twice before in all her life has she seen that handwriting. A 
mixed memory of the two former occasions rushes storming back 
upon her mind; a memory of the misery of that early summer 
morning in Dresden; of the hell of that Folkestone winter 
evening. She has come in for a good deal of misery in her day. 
She looks in procrastination at the device on the seal—it is sealed 
—and at the address. Surely his handwriting, too, is changed ; 
more virile, steadier, less emotional. She holds the note between 
her two palms (how lately he has held it in his!) in a trembling 
luxury of delay. It is only the recollection of how soon, how 
immediately, how at once, her solitude may be put an end to by 
the return of her sister and grandmother, that at length decides 
her to open it. What can he have to say to her? Not much, 
whatever it is. It will not take her long to read. 


“T have just seen your name in the visitor's book ; believe 
me, it is by a pure accident that Iam here; must I go? If I do 
not see you at the table d’héte, I shall understand that I must. 
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Long after she has mastered its contents—surely not difficult 
of comprehension—she remains staring at the page with wide, 
dull eyes: a feeling of blankest disappointment at her heart. 
And yet, had she expected him, in writing, on a paper committed 
to a careless hand—a paper that might easily go astray, or be 
lost—to break out into compromising, culpable endearments ? 
She would be outraged by the suggestion. But oh! it is cruel, 
cruel of him to have thrust the weight of the decision upon her ; 
to have taken their meeting out of the province of accident inte 
which she had joyfully recognised it as having fallen! 

Since he has forced choice upon her; there is but one way in 
which she can choose. He must have known it! He must have 
done it on purpose! Honourable of him? Perhaps! Her mind 
gives a frigid assent. But oh, cold, cold, and most cruel! His 
very face had told her that he was changed. He has grown 
wise at last. Well, he shall never know that she was not as 
wise as he. 

She has crumpled the paper angrily in her hand, and begun to 
walk agitatedly up and down the room, pressing and kneading it 
with her fevered fingers. Then her mood changes, and she stops 
and anxiously smoothes out the letter again. Perhaps she is 
wronging him. Perhaps in the first stun of that surprise he has 
scarcely known what he wrote; has not perceived the drift of his 
own words. Perhaps, on a closer examination, she may find, by 
the tremulousness of his characters, that he had not his wits 
about him. But no. There is no tremulousness. Strong and 
decided is each up and down stroke. The man who penned that 
note was obviously in fullest possession of his intellect and 
mastery over his nerves. She is still poring over the few 
matter-of-fact words, vainly trying to wrench them into a sense 
that they cannot bear, when a high, light laugh, which cannot be 
ascribed to any one but Miss Churchill, heard on the’ landing 
outside, makes her, in guilty haste, thrust the document into her 
pocket. It is only just in time; for there is always a sort of 
whirlwind suddenness about Sarah’s entries. 

“Well!” cries she, in high excitement, “ have you kept a good 
look-out, as I told you? Has he discovered that I am here? 
Where is he ? what has he been doing ?” 

It is a proof how far Mrs. Forth’s thoughts have been straying 
from the young gentleman in question, that at first she looks 
back at her sister in blank stupidity, not understanding to what 
or whom she alludes. 

“Who?” she says thickly; “what?—Oh!” (with a forced 
laugh ; comprehension coming tardily back), “of course! but I 
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have bad news for you; he went out at once in a dinghey—I do 
not think they call them dingheys here—but at all events in a 
little cockboat—with the girl in red.” 

“ Did he?” replies Sarah, simulating the first symptoms of a 
swoon, and falling in a heap upon the sofa; “ then, Granny, cut 
my stay-laces, and burn every goose-quill you can find in the 
room under my nose ; for there is nothing left me but to faint! ” 


CuapTer XXXVI. 


Tue Professor’s room, as well as Belinda’s own, is at the top of 
the house. Economy, as is well known, has to be sought in 
hotels by climbing; and the Professor has pursued her to the 
leads. 

At their first coming, indeed, the numerous flights of stairs to 
be surmounted ere attaining her sloped roof and her truckle-bed, 
had proved a severe tax upon Mrs. Forth’s enfeebled strength ; 
but use and returning health have made themeasy. At all events 
Belinda does not now think twice about climbing them, even if 
no absolute necessity prompt the ascent. It is absolute necessity 
that, half an hour after Sarah’s return, finds her first faintly 
knocking, and then looking uncertainly into her husband’s room. 

“Who is there? who is keeping the door open, and creating 
a draught? Pray shut it at once!” cries a crabbed voice from 
the interior. 

She complies by entering. Owing to the confined space allotted 
to him, the Professor has to use some nicety of management in 
the disposition of his property—a disposition which entails the 
entire going to the wall of his toilette arrangements. Both bed 
and floor are strewn with folios and MS., which are piled to the 
exclusion of basin and ewer, even upon the cramped washhand- 
stand. 

Upon the one chair the occupant of the attic is seated: a fur- 
coat wrapped about his thin figure, a skull-cap on his head, his 
feet aloft upon a hot-water bottle, a writing-case upon his meagre 
knees, and an ink-horn in his left hand. 

“Pray be careful where you step!” he says sharply, looking 
up and becoming aware of the tall, fair presence that has enriched 
his neighbourhood. “Do not you see that you are treading upon 
Tertullian ?” 

She had not seen it; but she at once corrects her error. 

“T believe that I expressed a wish not to be intruded upon this 
afternoon,” he continues, since she does not at once speak or 
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explain her entrance; “owing to having to support the whole 
weight of my work single-handed” (with a resentful glance at 
her idle and obviously convalescent beauty, “I am very much 
pressed for time. No doubt you have some good reason to give 
for infringing my injunctions.” 

“T thought that you might be surprised if you did not see me 
at the table d’héte,” replies she coldly; “so I came to tell you 
that I do not mean to appear at it to-night, and to ask whether 
you have any objection to my staying away ?” 

“Ts it possible that you are threatened with a return of 
indisposition ?” he asks, with a sudden, quick look of peevish 
anxiety. 

She shakes her head, smiling suddenly and bitterly. It is so 
apparent that his solicitude is due, not to care for her health, 
but to apprehension of a new doctor’s bill. 

“ Thanks, no.” 

“You appear to be unaccountably out of breath,” he says, in a 
vexed voice. 

“Not more than any one must be, in climbing to this cock- 
loft,” replies she sullenly. 

Perhaps his examination of her face has reassured him as to 
her soundness, for once more he dips his pen into the ink-horn. 

“You have not answered my question,” says she brusquely. 
perceiving in him a deliberate intention of henceforth ignoring 
her. 

He makes a gesture of annoyed impatience. 
“It scarcely appeared to me to require an answer; I suppose 


you gave notice this morning to the manager of your intention 
to be absent ?” 


“No, I did not.” 

“Then of course it is out of the question; according to the 
rules of the hotel, every meal not expressly countermanded is 
charged for; and I am really not in a position to countenance 
such irrational waste.” 

At the contempt and churlishness of his tone, her cheek burns. 

“It would be no waste if I ordered nothing instead,” she 
answers doggedly ; “and I am more than willing to fast.” 

“And incur the risk of a relapse?” cries he, in hasty dis- 
pleasure. “I must imperatively forbid your exposing yourself to 
any such hazard !” 

“T could have a cup of tea in Granny’s sitting-room; I am 
sure that she would not grudge me one.”’ 

“T request that you will do nothing of the kind,” rejoins he, 
nettled, whether at his interrupted work, or at the accent, which 
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she has taken small pains to render slight, laid by her upon the 
personal pronoun. “ Your grandmother is, of course, mistress of 
her own actions ; but since it is a well-known fact, that if you once 
indulge in such senseless luxuries as a private sitting-room, and 
meals served separately, the rate of charges in your case is in- 
atantly and exorbitantly increased, I must beg you at least to 
eonform to the ordinary rules of the house.” 

He is so surprised by the entire silence in which she accepts 
his fiat, that he looks up irritatedly at her, standing in sullen, 
motionless loveliness beside him ; looks up to find her regarding 
him with a smile hard to qualify. 

“Tt is by your express wish, then, that I dine,” she says, with 
a low emphasis ; “‘ you insist upon my dining.” 

“TI see no reason for an arbitrary departure from your usual 
habits,” replies he, with ill-humour ; “ you are obviously perfectly 
restored to your normal state of health ; any one,” with a recur- 
rence of that streak of resentment, “would be surprised now to 
iearn that you were regarded as an invalid; there is nothing that 
gains upon a person more, by indulgence in them, than valetudi- 
narian fancies.” 

The singular smile still stays, as it were stereotyped upon her 
features. 

“You speak from experience?” she says, ina tone of quiet 
insolence. 

The colour mounts to his parched face. 

“You are implying,” he says, with deliberate anger, “as you 
have frequently and offensively implied before, that I am a 
malade imaginaire.” 

She shrugs her shoulders carelessly. 

“T do not think—I have never thought—that you are nearly so 
ill as you imagine yourself to be.” 

“Do not you?” he answers. “Possibly some day you may be 
undeceived.” 

There is such a pregnant weight of solemn meaning in his look 
and words, that, for a moment, she glances at him, staggered and 
half-frightened ; he waving her, in a displeasure too deep for 
further speech, to the door. But the impression does not last 
beyond the first flight of stairs. 


“ Pooh !” she says, reaching the landing, “ he will see us all out!” 
* * * ~ * * 


The table d:hdte bell has rung, and, answering its call, the 
visitors at the Lowood Hotel have poured into the large, light 
dining-room, and quickly filled up the two long tables, where, as 
the season advances to its height, elbow-room becomes daily 
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scarcer. The established visitors have made their way to their 
habitual places, and the new ones been ushered to theirs. The 
oldest inhabitant, who always says grace, has said it, and the 
landlord is ladling out the soup. Belinda is in her usual seat, 
between her husband and her sister. It isa situation of her own 
choosing—as far as regards her sister, at least. The Professor is 
not a good person to depend upon for general conversation through 
a long dinner ; the almost insoluble problem of how to obtain his 
full pennyworth—how to eat so much as to ensure that no extor- 
tionate profit shall accrue from him to the proprietors of the 
hotel, and yet how to eat so little and so lightly as not to alarm 
his coy and skittish digestion—keeping him for the most part 
wholly silent, But Sarah is royally indifferent as to what pecu- 
niary advantage may be derived from her, and has no more 
consciousness of digestion than an emu; so, upon her sprightly 
comments on their fellow-diners, Belinda has usually relied to 
drag her through the ennui of the long and weary courses. 

To-day she lends them but an abstracted ear. Though she has 
entered and taken her place without once looking up, she yet 
knows at once that for her the full room is empty. Gradually 
she allows her eyes to steal round a glance, in confirmation of that 
of which she is already sure. Here are the forms and faces that 
a week’s fellow-eating has made rather more familiar to her than 
her own. Here are the usual vis-a-vis, the stockbroking family : 
jocose red father, aiming side-hits of well-meant pleasantry at 
herself and her sister; full blown, hearty mother; elaborately 
elegant daughter. At the far end of the board a few insignificant 
novelties. That is all! It is true that he may be placed at the 
other table, to which her back is turned; but this, a guilty con- 
sciousness prevents her moving her head to ascertain. Were he 
here, however, it is certain that he would be seen by Sarah, who is 
constantly throwing restless glances over her shoulder, in pursuit 
of the object of her own interest. 

“Here they come!” she cries, jogging her sister’s elbow; “ here 
they all come !—all but the girl in red! all but Bellairs! Is it 
possible that they can be out in the dinghey still? I shall com- 
plain to the manager !” 

Belinda smiles faintly. The soup-plates are vanishing. It is 
evident that he is not coming. Her compromising concession has 
been made in vain. It was her part to shun him; and she has 
forced him to shun her. 

Probably she will never now have an opportunity of exculpating 
herself, even to the extent of making her lame explanation of the 
way in which it came about. 
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How these people opposite stare ! 

She has begun desperately to fan herself; but the Professor at 
once requests her to stop, as the current of air produced by her 
fan makes him sneeze. 

“He must have upset her, and drowned her!” says Sarah, in 
her sister’s ear. “I hope he has; it would serve her quite 
right !—God bless my soul!” 

This last ejaculation is uttered in a key differing so widely from 
the cold-blooded calm of her former aspirations, that Belinda 
gives an involuntary start—a start that may or may not be observed 
by him who has just quietly entered the room, and is having a 
reversed chair at the other table obsequiously set on its legs for 
him. 

“ Did you know that he was here?” asks Sarah, very low. 

But Belinda does not answer. A mad relief—a lunatic joy is 
choking her throat. 

“Did you?” repeats the other urgently ; “ is it possible——” 

“Do you think that I sent for him?” says Belinda, in a 
suffocating whisper. ‘“ How canI help his being here ?” 

There is so much of the lion-at-bay in her lightning eyes, that 
Sarah wisely desists from further questioning. 

“Tt is an odd coincidence that they should both have turned 
up again on the same day,” she says; her mind reverting to the 
truant Bellairs. 

Happily for Belinda, that culprit now appears on the scene, 
shortly followed by his companion in guilt; and for the rest of 
dinner Miss Churchill’s conversation becomes an indignant re- 
citative, a running commentary upon their actions. 

“T never saw such a brazen pair in my life! how little he thinks 
that I can see him! Very odd that jhe has not yet caught my 
eye! Ah! there,he seesme! ‘How do youdo? howdo you do!’ 
Extraordinary! he has not turned a shade paler; he must have 
gone to the devil altogether. They are so much interested: they 
are asking who we are, and whether we are any relation to the 
Duke of Marlborough. He is swaggering about us, and promising 
to introduce us after dinner. If he dares!” 

Belinda is well content to allow the stream of soliloquy beside 
her to flow on unchecked. A silent husband—ever tussling with 
his economico-sanitary problem; a self-absorbed sister; what 
better neighbours could she wish for? Even the family opposite, 
whose notice had before annoyed her, immersed in good cheer, have 
forgotten her. She can lean back unnoticed, and sun herself in 
the feeling—not recognised nor formulated enough to constitute a 
reflection—that though he is lost to her sight, so is she assuredly 
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not to his. He is probably wondering why her hair is cut 
short. 

Does he think it an improvement? Possibly it may appear to 
him in a high degree disfiguring. It is the first time that the 
question of the becomingness or unbecomingness of her crop-head 
has presented itself to Mrs. Forth’s mind. She is not one of those 
happy women whose beauty is per se, and to themselves as good, 
for pleasure and profit, as an estate in the Three per Cents. She 
has never cared for it except as it affected him. Is she much 
disfigured? She lifts one hand and passes it over her shining 
tendrils, as if to obtain an answer by touch. In so doing, and in 
consequence of the small space allotted to each diner, her lifted 
elbow comes into momentary contact with her husband’s sleeve. 

“TI beg your pardon!” she says, starting. 

No galvanic shock sent with uncomfortable sense of dislocation 
along bone and joint could have brought her down more suddenly 
from that vision-world through which, happy and crop-headed, 
she has, during three courses, been walking. 

“ You eat nothing!” says the Professor, glancing upbraidingly 
at her empty plate, and contrasting resentfully in his mind his own 
heroic efforts with her supine and culpable abstinence ; “it is a 
mere farce—a throwing away of money—to set good food before 

ou!” 
a It would be a worse throwing away of it, if I were to gorge 
myself when I was not hungry,” replies she surlily ; and with that 
their conjugal dialogue ends. 

The dinner, too, has ended by-and-by. The oldest inhabitant 
has given vent to his second grace; and there is a rustling and 
streaming through the passage into the hall and out upon grass- 
plat and pier. . 

Usually the Churchill party do not participate in this latter 
outward movement. To watch the humours of the company 
from the privacy of their sitting-room window has, on previous 
evenings, seemed to them better than mingling with them. But 
to-night Belinda lingers. She must speak to him. In justice to 
herself, to him, to her husband even, she must speak to him. It 
would be impossible to leave him in that misapprehension about 
her, under which he must necessarily now be lying. 

“ Are you going out?” asks Sarah, with a sharp look in her 
sister’s agitated face. “So will I. She has actually had the bad 
taste to whip him off to their balcony again. After all, they were 
not in the least anxious to be introduced to us. Pr—r!” (shiver- 
ing) “it is cold; I will go and fetch my little French hood; if 
that will not bring him down, nothing will.” 
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She runs off, and Belinda, with as composed an air as she can 
muster, strolls towards the pier, and, leaning her arms upon the 
rail, looks down into the troubled lake water. It is a chill and 
unsummerlike night ; raw-aired and boisterous. The clouds hug 
the hills and smother the struggling moon. Many people, feeling 
the nipping breeze, have hastened indoorsagain. Others come out, 
fortified by Newmarket coats or fur capes. How can they find it 
cold? To her it seems to be torrid. Her eyes are fixed upon the 
angry little waves, sucking, and fighting, and dashing themselves 
against jetty and shore; and the steps of the promenading, 
cigarette smoking, chatting idlers,- pass to and fro behind her. 
They do not all pass her. Two feet pause hesitatingly beside her. 

“ Did you get my note?” 

His face may be older than it was, and his handwriting steadier, 
but at all events his voice trembles quite as much as ever it did. 
What sense is there in being glad at that? And yet she és glad. 

“Yes,” she answers whisperingly, neither looking up, nor 
expressing any surprise at his presence, nor at his omitting all 
the forms of conventional greeting ; “but you must not draw any 
inference from my being here.” 

She pauses; but, except that she hears his quick breathing 
beside her, he may be gone: in so entire a silence does he await 
her explanation. 

“My—my—Mr. Forth insisted upon my dining,” she says, 
growing burning red at what she feels must appear the wretched 
inadequacy of thisexplanation. ‘“ It—it—isa very prosaic reason,” 
breaking into a nervous laugh, “ but he did not wish my dinner 
to be wasted ! ” 

Still silence. Has he nothing to say? not even one poor word 
of pleasure? Probably he is nerving himself up to exact an 
answer to that question of his, which she has virtually never 
answered. Probably he is going—oh, barbarous !—to throw the 
decision again upon her. But perhaps he has learned within the 
last hour to let sleeping dogs lie. At all events, when his speech 
comes, it is not the one she had dreaded to hear. 

“ You have been ill?” 

“You judge by my hair, I suppose,” replies she, laughing again ; 
“ otherwise, as Mr. Forth says, it would certainly never occur to 
any one that I was an invalid.” 

It is the second time within two minutes that she has quoted 
her husband. Does she feel a sort of chaperonage in his very 
name? At that name a slight shudder passes over Rivers’s frame. 

“ But you have been ill?” 


“Nothing interesting,” she says, with a cynical shrug; “ no 
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brain fever, or charming hectic. I simply—a very common 
complaint in Oxbridge, you know—broke down from overwork. 
I always tell everyone I broke down from overwork; it sounds 
so well.” 

In his ears, possibly, it does not sound so well. 

“ Overwork !” he repeats, shocked. ‘“ Has your—who has been 
overworking you?” 

“Nobody ; I myself!” replies she, quoting Desdemona, and with 
about as much truth in her speech as there was in that of the 
Moor’s wife. How loud and restless is the waves’ wash beneath 
them! “And you?” she says softly ; “how has it been with you? 
At all events,” with a melancholy smile, “however hard you may 
have been working, you have not broken down!” 

“No,” he answers, with a sort of humility, as if he were ashamed 
of having to make the admission ; “I have not broken down.” 

“Tt would take a great deal to break you down,” she says, 
glancing at him with a sort of reproach for his health and vigour ; 
“and yet, in point of fact, men die more easily than women; you 
die when you do not want to die, and we cannot die when we 
wish : that is about the state of the case in this best of all possible 
worlds.” 

She has raised herself from her bent posture, and has lifted that 
face, whose character seems to be changed and gentled by her 
babyish hair, to the sky. What strange clouds, like giant curls 
and columns of sacrificial smoke from the altar of some dark god ! 
and the bright gibbous moon shouldering her way through a 
sullen pile before she can reach a clear sky-space, and make the 
dark mere chastely splendid. How few people are left upon the 
pier! By what right is she left? They have closed the windows 
of her grandmother’s sitting-room. She can see the silhouette of 
Mrs. Churchill’s cap upon the blind. Why is not her own silhouette 
there too? Alas! in five minutes it must be! 

“Do you wish to die?” he says, in a shaken, low voice. 

(Can this wonder desire that the world should be made dark by 
her extinction ?) 

“ Yes,” she answers dreamily. ‘No—yes—on condition that I 
might come back if I found it even worse than this; and you?” 
looking at him with a moonlit wavering smile—“but no; you 
would not leave your ‘rabble’and your patent. By-the-bye, how 
is the patent? is it taken out yet?” 

“The patent!” he cries, breaking into a sudden unsteady, tender 
laugh ; “is it possible that you remember about the patent?” 

“ Do I remember it ?” returns she,in a kind of scorn; “then 
if I had taken out a patent, you would not have remembered it? ’’ 
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“Tt is an old story now,” he answers, still with that tremulous, 
unglad laugh; “it was taken out some months ago. Our firm 
has adopted it with success; others have followed their example, 
and——” 

“ And you are on the highroad to fortune,” interrupts she, with 
a quivering lip; “to the gilt coach and the Lord Mayor’s gown. 
I have always told you that you would end by being Lord Mayor! 
Yes,” dragging out the slow syllables one after another, “on the 
highroad to fortune.” 

“On the highroad to fortune!” repeats he after her, with some- 
thing not unlike a sob in his voice; “so you used to tell me at 
Oxbridge; is it such a good joke that it is worth repeating ? ” 

There is not a soul remaining on the pier beside themselves. 
Even Mrs. Churchill’s shadow has disappeared from the blind. It 
is clear that she has had the fire lit and has drawn up her chair to 
it. Has no one, then, a glance for the black and silver water? for 
these great cloudbulks, and this victorious maiden moon? Nota 
soul! It is all their own, his and hers! all the night’s cold steely 
splendour’! all the wind’s wintry song, and the waves’ loud lap! 
Surely their voices are no sadder than his—his, with that sob 
in it! How easily she could sob too! Perhaps her spirits are 
weakened by recent sickness. 

“There is no pleasing you!” she says, half hysterically ; “ what 
would you have?” 

“What would I have?” cries a high, matter-of-fact voice, 
striking suddenly in; “ why, I would have a warming-pan, and a 
fur coat, and some mulled claret: that is what I would have. 
Oh, it is you, is it?” witha very slight and cursory recognition 
of Mrs. Forth’s companion. “Belinda, are you quite out of your 
senses ?” 

There is something in Miss Churchill’s tone, and in the decision 
of the way in which she has put her arm under her sister’s, and is 
leading her away, that it would require a clearer conscience than 
Belinda’s to resist. 

“ [—I—was waiting for you,” she stammers. 

“And David was helping you? Well”—shrugging her 
shoulders, and relapsing into a lighter tone—“ I was detained ; he 
waylaid me on the landing; I never knew that little capote fail. 
He has been telling me about them; she plays the banjo: that 
seems the great feature! I will play the banjo too! ” 











Che French Foreign Office. 


An eminent English writer, well known for his ardent admiration 
of French Republicanism, uttered an exclamation of despair when 
he heard of the insults offered by the Parisians to the King of 
Spain. “They don’t know what they are about,” he said. The 
tone of the speaker was not apologetical, nor did he attempt, as 
some writers have done, to palliate the offence committed, by 
imputing it to a mere street rabble. He knew that the King of 
Spain had been hooted by a crowd composed of all classes, and 
fairly representative of the whole French population; and in 
saying that this crowd did not know what it was about, he simply 
made a desponding confession of the political ignorance and 
infatuation which prevail among the French of to-day. English- 
men have had proof of this ignorance and levity in the recent 
dealings of the French Republic with this country, and if an 
opportunity had occurred last summer of making an anti-English 
demonstration, the Parisians would probably have seized it in as 
reckless a manner as they took the chance of insulting Alfonso XII. 
But the masses in all countries are ignorant, and the populations 
of the Latin countries are excitable and giddy into the bargain, 
so that there would not be much sense in blaming a French 
crowd for having failed to understand what consequences might 
follow the affront put upon the Spanish King. 

The most serious feature of the Michaelmas Day demonstration 
was the insubordination which it disclosed of the French towards 
their own Government, and yet this mutinous spirit must seem 
natural enough when we consider that the members of the Gov- 
ernment were divided as to how the Spanish King ought to 
be received. In a general way it may be said that the people of 
a well-governed country will behave with civility towards the 
representatives of foreign Powers whom its rulers wish to treat as 
friends; but then by “ well-governed country” we mean one in 
which certain men either hold undisputed authority, or else enjoy 
enough of the popular respect to be trusted in the conduct of 
national relations with foreign Powers. In France there are no 
such men at present ; one may add that there have been none since 
the resignation of Marshal MacMahon, not even M. Gambetta, who 
lost his hold over the multitude from the moment when he recanted 
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most of the principles which had first made him popular. If the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had been respected by his countrymen 
—no matter whether he were popular or not—the people would 
not have insulted a prince who was officially his guest, because 
the plainest common sense would have taught them that they 
must not spoil the diplomatic plans of a Minister acting in 
their name; and it is almost superfluous to point out that any 
Minister being a real statesman or diplomatist would instantly 
have resigned if the people had not given him this proof of 
confidence. He would have done so within twenty-four hours, in 
the first place to set himself right with the offended prince, and 
in the next to mark his sense of the fact that a diplomatist can 
do no useful work for his country unless foreign Powers see that 
his countrymen support him. But M. Challemel-Lacour has 
never properly understood the responsibilities of his high office, 
and he was not the man to apprehend its duties. He is a product 
of that new school of Republicans who imagine that there is no 
science in statesmanship, and that they can afford to despise all 
the lessons taught by experience as to how a country should be 
governed, and how men individually should be managed. The 
head and front of their policy has been to dogmatise about 
Republicanism, to repeat ad nauseam to every Court and Cabinet 
that the Republic is popular and strong, that it is an improvement 
on all former régimes, that it seeks peace, but that it must, for its 
dignity’s sake, show that it can make a spirited use of its armies 
when French interests require it. Of the influence of this school 
of politicians on the French Foreign Office we propose to say a 
few words. In view of the unsatisfactory relations which have 
been subsisting for some time past between our Government and 
that of France, but more especially in view of the serious events 
which, there is too much reason to fear, will before long be 
witnessed in France as a result of Republican misgovernment, it 
may be well to take a survey of the agencies that have been at 
work during the last few years to disorganise, not only the 
personnel of the French Diplomatic Body, but the principles of 
French policy abroad, and the traditions which formerly regulated 
the personal intercourse between the Envoys of France and the 
rulers of foreign States. 

“The Second Empire had no diplomatists,” said Count 
Bismarck at Versailles, in speaking of the causes which had led 
to the war of 1870, and, alluding more particularly to the Duc 
de Gramont and to M. Benedetti, he called them in his blunt 
way “The two silliest men in Europe.” “While the Duke was 
Ambassador at Vienna, I detected him by his intrigues to be a 
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mere fuss-maker without knowledge or sagacity ; as for Benedetti 
he had neither tact, temper, nor diligence. He neglected the 
first duty of a diplomatist, which is to study the country to which 
he is sent; he knew us so little that he thought he could frighten 
us by crowing.” Some time afterwards the Chancellor in a con- 
versation with his secretary, Dr. Biisch, inveighed with angry 
contempt against the books which MM. de Gramont, Benedetti, 
Jules Favre and Ollivier published to exculpate themselves 
from the errors attributed to them by their countrymen— 
books in which the most confidential State documents were pub- 
lished as though they were the private property of the authors. 
“French Ambassadors will get no Foreign Minister to trust 
them after this!” exclaimed Prince Bismarck. “ What Minister 
in his senses would leave any important paper in the hands of 
men who have no idea of official discipline, but will blurt out 
the most solemn secrets if by so doing they can further their 
egotistical ambitions ?” 

Dr. Biisch circulated these remarks, as it was intended that he 
should, and they reached M. Thiers, whose patriotic sensitiveness 
was touched by them; but M. Thiers, though not often generous 
in his judgments on the men of the Second Empire, remarked 
sensibly enough that Imperial diplomatists seldom had a fair 
chance of distinguishing themselves under an Emperor whose 
policy was never national but dynastic and therefore changed con- 
tinually. M. Thiers took care to say this openly, because he felt 
the importance of retaining in the Foreign Office all those officials 
who, having acquired diplomatic experience under the Empire, 
were yet willing to serve the Republic. He knew that efficient 
Secretaries of Embassy, attachés and Consuls General are not formed 
out of hand, and that, whatever Prince Bismarck might say to the 
contrary, the Imperial Diplomatic Body contained an admirable 
staff of public servants most of whom had been collected and 
trained by M. Drouyn de Lhuys. This statesman was four times 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and two of his terms of office were 
long, as the French account length of service, for he ruled at the 
Quai d’Orsay from 1852 to 1855 and from 1862 to 1866—periods 
which embraced the Crimean War, the beginning of the Mexican 
Expedition, the war of Austria and Prussia against Denmark, 
and the subsequent campaign of Sadowa. Moreover M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys was never dismissed from office but always retired of 
his own accord, and he exercised almost as much influence over 
the personnel of the Quai d’Orsay while in retirement as when he 
was Minister. Among the Ministers of the Second Empire he 
always held an exceptional position, because the Emperor 
thoroughly trusted him and consulted him privately at all times, 
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and because he was also trusted and liked by the leading men of 
the Orleanist and Legitimist parties. M. Drouyn de Lhuys had 
commenced his diplomatic career under M. Guizot, for whom he 
entertained the highest personal regard, although he had differed 
from him in politics while Guizot was Premier, and, becoming 
Minister, he took care (with the Emperor’s approval) to keep 
about him as many as possible of the Foreign Office clerks whom 
M. Guizot* had appointed and trained. Continuity was thus 
maintained in the traditions of the Foreign Office though there 
had been a change of dynasty, and though the occasional ne- 
cessities of Napoleon III.’s tortuous politics caused several men 
of doubtful repute and ability to be employed in the Diplomatic 
Service. For instance, Count Walewski was rather a brilliant 
talker and intriguer than a statesman, and ought never to have 
been Foreign Minister, while the Duc de Persigny was not the 
kind of man who should have been sent as Ambassador to London. 
But even in the time of Walewski, whose private associates were 
of somewhat Bohemian character—Bourse adventurers, artists 
and journalists—the spirit of Guizot and of Drouyn de Lhuys 
animated the permanent staff of the Foreign Office, and checked 
the Minister's propensity to make improper appointments. It 
also regulated the etiquette of the Service and the style of 
departmental correspondence both between the Office and its 
agents, and between these agents and foreign Courts. This 
matter of correspondence is most important as we shall presently 
show, for in these latter times the abandonment of old formalities 
in the wording of despatches has led to troublesome consequences, 

When M. Thiers became Chief of the Executive in 1871, it 
was to M. Drouyn de Lhuys that he applied for information as 
to the administrative condition of the Foreign Office. M. Jules 
Favre had not been in power long enough to disorganise the de- 
partment, and one must do him the justice to say that he had not 
tried to do so, wherefore the different bwreaua remained under 
nearly the same management as during the Imperial reign. M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, who had been Thiers’ political supporter from 
1842 to 1848, and had remained on friendly terms with him 
throughout Napoleon’s reign, readily gave the information that 
was asked of him: that is to say, he instructed M. Thiers in 
all that had been done at the Foreign Office during the 
Empire, named to him those officers of the department who had 
the fullest experience in the working of it, and undertook to 
persuade some of these gentlemen to retain their posts. All this 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys could do, without any forfeiture of his 
allegiance towards the Imperial dynasty, but simply as a matter 

* M. Guizot was Foreign Minister from October 1840, to February 1848. 
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of public duty towards the ruler to whom the destinies of France 
were committed for the time being. On the broad question of 
the New Republic’s foreign policy, M. Drouyn de Lhuys was 
of course not consulted. M. Thiers had opinions of his own 
as to the alliances which France should seek, and curiously 
enough these tallied point for point with those of his old 
opponent M. Guizot, and with the present Duc de Broglie, 
Guizot’s pupil; whilst on the contrary, M. Drouyn de Lhuys— 
though originally Guizot’s pupil too—had separated himself from 
his master on the main point of the latter’s foreign policy, 
namely entente cordiale with England. 

As a matter of fact, Guizot did not honestly try to pre- 
serve the entente cordiale, for his negotiation of the Spanish 
Marriages alienated from him the confidence of our Court and 
people. But in spite of the diplomatic triumph which Guizot 
was believed to have gained over this country by these untoward 
Spanish Marriages, he was held by the French to have been 
generally too subservient towards England, and when he was 
driven from office by the Revolution of 1848, M. Dupin gave 
expression to this national feeling by exclaiming that “The Duke 
of Wellington’s rule over Europe was now going to end.” M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys was one of those who thought Guizot had 
abased France; and politically he was never the friend of 
England. It was a singular trait in him that, although as a 
private man he was fond of Englishmen and English things— 
speaking our language thoroughly, reading our newspapers, and 
knowing our ways as few Frenchmen did or do—yet as a statesman 
he could never divest himself of the idea that England was the 
secular enemy having no common interests with France. At the 
time of the Crimean War, he and Napoleon III. were at variance 
as to the objects to be attained, for while the Emperor planned to 
secure the lasting friendship of England by breaking the power 
of Russia, M. Drouyn de Lhuys only valued the British alliance 
as a means of coercing Russia into friendship. This has lately 
been confessed in plain terms by his biographer Count Bernard 
d’Harcourt.* At the close of the war, Austria wished the lightest 
possible terms of peace to be imposed on Russia, and M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys favoured the views of the Cabinet of Vienna; but 
Napoleon III. during his state visit to England in 1855 was 
induced to concur in the aims of the British Cabinet, and it was 
from London that he wrote to his Minister to say that he could 
accept no arrangement which would leave Russia the same 

* «Les quatre Ministéres de M. Drouyn de Lhuys,’ par M. le Comie 
Barnard d’Harcourt, ancien Ambassadeur. 
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effective strength as she possessed before the war. Thereupon M, 
Drouyn de Lhuys resigned, and during the next five years the 
Emperor’s policy followed a course which he entirely disapproved. 
Napoleon IIL, partly out of an antipathy towards Austria, which 
had been fostered in him during his youth, and partly out of fear 
of the Italian secret societies, made up his mind to set Italy free ; 
whereas M. Drouyn de Lhuys discerned no advantage for France 
in the creation of a strong Italian kingdom, and advocated an 
Austro-Russian alliance by means of which he hoped France might 
wrest from Prussia her Rhenish provinces—Austria and Russia 
being allowed at the same time to take whatever territorial com- 
pensations they pleased,’ without concern for the feelings and 
interests of England. When M. Drouyn de Lhuys returned to 
power in 1862, Napoleon III. had fallen out of conceit with Italy 
and was anxious for a reconciliation with Austria. One of the 
Minister’s first acts was to designate an Austrian candidate for 
the throne of that Mexican Empire by which he hoped to extend 
French influence across the Atlantic; and the Emperor having 
humoured M. Drouyn de Lhuys in this matter, was obliged to 
hearken to him in the more important affair of a proposed action 
with England on the Danish question. Lord Palmerston was 
inclined to conclude a treaty with France for the protection of 
Denmark, as such a course would have been popular in England, 
where public opinion, actuated rather by sentiment than by a 
correct understanding of the Schleswig-Holstein question, was 
highly excited against Prussia. But M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ 
objection to English alliances caused the scheme to fall through; 
and the French Government, to excuse its inaction, gave the Corps 
Législatif and the public to believe that the British Government had 
tried to inveigle France into a Danish expedition without offering 
any support.* Had M. Drouyn de Lhuys suspected the real position 
of Prussia, had he known where its strength and its weakness lay, 
his course would probably have been different; but though he 
foresaw that a conflict between Austria and Prussia was inevitable, 
he was persuaded that Austria would easily prevail, and that after 
the victory France might extend her borderland by suffering 
Austria to re-establish a German Empire. When the Sadowa 
campaign suddenly dashed his hopes, M. Drouyn de Lhuys made 

* M. Rouher and M. Drouyn de Lhuys both made some sneering 
remarks in the Chamber about Lord Russell having proffered “good 
advice et preerea nihil,” and two semi-official journals, Le Constitutionnel 
and La Patrie, published a series of articles to show that England wished 
France to figlft for British interests in Denmark. This was not true. 


The Palmerston Cabinet was disposed to accept the idea of a combined 
military and naval action. 
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a last despairing effort to snatch from Prussia the fruits of her 
triumph. He advised that the Corps Législatif should instantly 
be convoked to vote war subsidies, that a “corps of observation ” 
should be mobilised, and that France should declare that no 
alteration in the territorial conditions of the great Powers must 
take place without her consent. Count d'Harcourt, in relating 
how these proposals were discussed in a Cabinet Council on the 
Sth of July, 1866, states that they were warmly seconded by 
Marshal Randon, the War Minister, who declared that he could 
bring 450,000 men into the field at a few days’ notice. The 
decree for the convocation of the Chambers was actually signed, 
and when M. Drouyn de Lhuys left the Tuileries he understood 
that the Emperor had adopted his plans, and that the decree 
would appear in next morning’s Moniteur; but in the evening 
Napoleon III. conferred with M. Rouher and the Marquis de 
Lavalette, who entreated him not to embark in a hazardous 
enterprise, so the decree was not published, and soon afterwards 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys resigned. He and his friends remained 
of opinion that France lost a great chance in 1866, and Count 
d'Harcourt observes that all the calamities of 1870-1 were due to 
the fact that Napoleon III. had failed in nerve when his*Minister 
exhorted him to strike at Prussia at the moment when that Power 
was exhausted by the struggle with Austria. 

There is no saying what might have come of a French inter- 
vention in 1866, and naturally we can have little to urge in favour 
of M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ general policy from an English point of 
view. But from the French standpoint, it was at least intelli- 
gible. M. Drouyn de Lhuys looked to the aggrandisement of his 
country towards the Rhine: he even had ulterior designs on 
Belgium, and he was aware that no co-operation from England 
could be expected in these enterprises. But he thought, and 
possibly with reason, that Great Britain would not enter the field 
against a coalition of France, Austria and Russia. M. Thiers for 
a long time held exactly the same opinion, but the failures of M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys taught him a lesson,.1nd when he became ruler 
of France after the war he was convinced that a revival of the 
entente cordiale with England must be the main object of his 
foreign policy. He had appealed for the assistance of Russia 
during the war, but had been coldly received at St. Petersburg. 
He knew that the ties of blood and of personal friendship kept 
Alexander II. united to the Prussian Court; and he knew also 
that Austria, disgusted with the vacillation of Napoleon III.’s 
policy, and harbouring a grudge against France for the war of 
1859, could not enter cordially into a French alliance, especially 

x 2 
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at a time when France was weak. On the other hand, M. Thiers 
saw that the English alliance was open, and that if the goodwill 
not of the British Government only, but of the British people, 
could be secured, France might feel safe as to any chances of 
German aggression. During M. Thiers’ last years his feelings 
about England became tinged with something like superstition. 
He remembered how Great Britain had sprung’a mine upon him 
in 1840 with the Treaty of the Four Powers which put France in 
a state of isolation ; he saw how our country had quietly prospered 
through all changes on the Continent, and could display formid- 
able strength at need, as was proved by her suppression of the 
Indian Mutiny; and he had a belief as to some mysterious and 
occult power possessed by our Court and Government of forming 
sudden alliances to meet no matter what emergency. “Every 
attack upon England is met by her as a matter of life and death,” 
he said to Count d’Harcourt when the latter was going as Ambas- 
sador to London, “and you never know what friends she may 
summon when driven to bay. I believe she could meet even a 
coalition of great Powers with a league of small ones, and it would 
not surprise me to see Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Roumania and Greece all rise 
in arms together on hearing her proclaim the liberties of Europe 
were threatened by the large military States.” M. Thiers felt 
again that England would not have looked on with indifference at 
the struggle of 1870 if the Second Empire had been true through- 
out to the British alliance; and in appointing Count Charles de 
Remusat to be his Foreign Minister he selected a statesman who 
fully concurred in all his views, and who set himself at once to 
establish friendly relations with our Government. He did this 
with considerable tact and under somewhat difficult circumstances, 
for it became his duty to denounce the Treaty of Commerce with 
England; but this was a fiscal necessity resulting from the 
financial embarrassments of the war, and Count de Remusat used 
no acrimony in answering the remonstrances of our statesmen as 
to the departure of Fran. from a free-trade policy. He rather 
held out the hope that the cry of French manufacturers for 
protection would abate in a few years although the Government 
was bound to humour it in the meanwhile. 

The new Ambassadors and Ministers accredited by Count de 
Remusat were for the most part Liberal Orleanists. M. Ernest 
Picard and M. Lanfrey were kept, the one at Brussels, the other 
at Berne, but they were Republicans of a very moderate type; 
several Bonapartists of the highest rank in the service were 
likewise re-appointed, and among them the Count de Saint-Vallier, 
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who had been nominated French Commissioner with the German 
army of occupation and did excellent service for his country by in- 
gratiating himself with the German authorities. Count de Remusat 
was able to employ men of all parties because he gave them no 
instructions to speak of France abroad as a Republic, or to 
advocate any theories of policy but such as commended themselves 
to most sensible men at the time as being best for their country. 
The relations between France and Italy were perhaps those which 
gave most trouble, for French Catholics were incensed against 
Victor Emmanuel for having marched into Rome when the French 
were disabled from protecting the Holy City; while French 
Liberals on the contrary objected to France maintaining diplo- 
matic intercourse with the Papacy. Count Bernard d'Harcourt, 
who had been appointed Ambassador to the Vatican in April 1871, 
had promptly brought himself into collision with the Italian 
Government by protesting against the expropriation of the 
French convents in Rome; but Count de Remusat judged it 
prudent to recall him and sent in his stead M. de Bourgoing, 
a Bonapartist, whose conciliatory disposition restored harmony. 
Count d’Harcourt was a Royalist, but he and the other new 
Ministers of Count de Remusat’s choosing were not all novices in 
public life, though most of them had lived in retirement during 
the Imperial reign; it should even be added that the Orleanists, 
who had been driven from office by the revolution of 1848, by the 
coup d'état of 1851, returned to power under M. Thiers, consider- 
ably improved by the literary pursuits in which they had 
engaged for twenty years. Almost to a man they belonged to 
that brilliant and highly educated coterie which contributed 
historical and political essays to the Revue des Deux Mondes 
and the Journal des Débats, and frequented the academical 
drawing-rooms of the Countess d’Haussonville, the Duchess de 
Noailles, the Countess de Remusat, and Madame Thiers. They 
were all well-born men, in good circumstances of fortune, who 
could represent their country well in foreign countries, and as 
regards the observance of diplomatic etiquette in polite speaking 
and elegant writing, they made excellent plenipotentiaries. France 
probably never had a more correct and popular Diplomatic Body 
than during the two years of M. Thiers’ rule, when the watch- 
word given to all the Envoys of the Republic was to avoid self- 
assertion and intrigue, and simply to render themselves agreeable. 

Unfortunately this could not last. M. Thiers fell; Marshal 
MacMahon became President of the Republic, and the Due 
Decazes being appointed Foreign Minister in November 1873, set 
to work with very decided plans of policy for Home and Foreign 
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Affairs. At home it was of course his object to restore the 
Monarchy—with Henri V. if possible, if not with the Count de 
Paris ; abroad he was for taking up the schemes of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, and trying once more to realise that seductive vision of an 
Austro-Russian alliance. The Duc Decazes is a statesman of no 
common abilities. His policy must be judged with French eyes, 
and the mistakes which he committed need not blind us to the 
fact that he is one of the very few Frenchmen who thoroughly 
understand foreign nations. His inclinations towards Austria 
are only natural, for he is married to a lady of Austrian family,* 
and has mixed much in Viennese society. He is not fond of 
England, because like M. Drouyn de Lhuys, he regards her as 
having always been the chief obstacle to French aggrandisement. 
Another reason which makes him feel coldly towards our country 
is that by character, habits, religion and general train of thought, 
he differs entirely from the majority of Englishmen. He is a 
Voltairean, who, on political grounds, would uphold the temporal 
power of the Popes, and the supremacy of the Roman Catholic 
Church in France as a State establishment; he is a Parlia- 
mentarian, but a Militarist too. He is a foe to universal suffrage, 
loathes democracy @ l'américaine, dislikes the Protestantism, the 
prudery and the preaching instincts of the Anglo-Saxon races, 
thinks English novels unreadable, English food detestable, 
English clothes ridiculous, English women insipid, and English 
girls forward. He adroitly concealed his antipathies during the 
few weeks of his sojourn at Albert Gate, and as he is a charming 
persifleur, he succeeded in persuading some of our ladies and 
noblemen that he took an interest in those out-door sports which 
furnish so much conversation in London society. But the Duc 
Decazes is no sportsman, and thinks a quarter of an hour’s walk 
in a garden enough exercise for one day; his spheres of action 
lie in drawing-rooms where sprightly cawsevies are carried on ; at 
dinner-tables where his lons mots will lend zest to the trufiles; 
and by his own fireside where, smoking cigars, he will talk in so 
cheerful, entertaining and winning a manner that his hearers will 
lose all reckoning of time. Duc Decazes transacted almost all 
his business at the Quai d’Orsay with a cigar between his lips, 
and after the Oriental manner took refuge in a puff-puff when 
it might be inconvenient to make explicit statements. His 
secretaries had learnt to understand his puffs much as expert 
telegraph-clerks catch words in the tick-tack of the electric- 
apparatus. 


* The Duchesse Decazes’ father was the General Baron de Liwenthal 
whose wife was the Countess Wylezinska. 
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As a departmental chief the Duke was perfect. He chose his 
agents shrewdly, supported them openly in all that they did, even 
though he might have cause to rebuke them gently in private. 
He never interfered with subordinates whom he saw doing their 
business properly, he was always courteous, accessible and 
forbearing. He ruled every section of his office with so light a 
hand that no pressure was ever felt, and he got that zealous 
obedience which is always given to kind and judicious masters. 
During his four years in office, the mansion on the Quai d’Orsay 
became once more renowned for its hospitalities as in the old 
Imperial days. The Duchesse Decazes had the talents of a 
hostess; she knew how to entertain guests in great or small 
number, and to ‘collect round her the kind of men who form a 
political salon. Her private Wednesday evening receptions were 
frequented by all the leading politicians, the principal Ambassadors, 
the heads of the Clergy and Army, and it was on these evenings 
that all party combinations were formed or discussed. The Duc 
de Broglie, while Foreign Minister, had never been able to attract 
visitors because he is not a man of sociable temperament, besides 
which he had no duchess to do the honours for him. But he 
always attended the Duchesse Decazes’ receptions, and seemed 
to recognise that gifted lady’s position as chief feminine repre- 
sentative of the Royalists. So did the other Prime Ministers 
whom the Duc Decazes served :* and in fact the Duke himself 
was virtually Premier in all the administrations of which he was 
a member, for the informal meetings of the Cabinets were held 
in his house, and all resolutions of moment were taken under his 
auspices. 

Prince Bismarck viewed the Duc Decazes’ ascendency with 
considerable uneasiness, and a game of finessing was commenced 
between the two, in which the French Minister played with con- 
summate skill. Before coming to office, he had ingratiated himself 
with Count Harry Arnim, the German Ambassador, and had made 
quite a cat’s paw of that curious diplomatist. The Count, 
prompted by Duc Decazes, contributed largely to the fall of M. 
Thiers by declaring to many waverers of the Left Centre that this 
event would be pleasing to the German Cabinet, and thereby tend 
to secure peace, which was not true ; and a quarrel began between 
the Ambassador and his chief from that moment. Count Arnim 


* Duc Decazes was Foreign Minister in the Cabinets of Duc de Broglie 
(May 1873 to May 1874), of General de Cissey (May 1874), of M. Buffet 
(March 1875), of MM. Dufaure and Ricard (March 1876), of M. Jules 
Simon (December 1876), and of Duc de Broglie and M. Fourtou (May 
1877). 
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was a fervid Royalist, and had been actuated by his inborn 
detestation of Republicanism ; but Prince Bismarck, who dislikes 
Republicanism quite as much, wished that régime to be established 
in France because he trusted that it would keep the nation weak. 
Count Arnim again thwarted the views of Prince Bismarck by 
the attitude which he adopted on the Catholic question. The 
Chancellor’s anti-Catholic policy had evoked indignant protests 
from the Romanist clergy all the world over, and notably from 
eertain French bishops. Count Arnim was instructed to complain 
of the language used by these prelates, but he did so in such terms 
as to make the French Government understand that he himself 
sympathised with the bishops. Learning this, Prince Bismarck 
recalled him, but the Chancellor’s policy received a severe check 
from all that transpired in consequence of his dispute with Count 
Arnim. Duke Decazes adroitly seized the opportunity afforded 
him by the revelation of the Chancellor’s Machiavellic motives 
for supporting M. Thiers, and he caused the French Ambassador 
at Berlin, Viscount de Gontaut-Biron, to lodge a dignified protest 
with the Emperor personally as to the Chancellor’s intrigues 
against the French Royalists. M. de Gontaut-Biron was just 
the man to do this well. A nobleman of very ancient family, and 
quite a grand seigneur in his ideas and demeanour, a thorough 
German linguist moreover, he was a persona grata at the Court of 
Berlin, and in remonstrating with the Emperor William, he used 
language which profoundly impressed that just-minded and warm- 
hearted sovereign. He pointed out that, after all, the monarchical 
principle was one too sacred to be trifled with; that if it was 
good for Germany to live under monarchical institutions it was 
equally desirable that France should enjoy this blessing ; that the 
restoration of a throne in France would be more likely to promote 
peaceful relations with Germany than the consolidation of a 
Republic, which, ruled by such a man as Gambetta, might become 
a cause of disturbance to the whole world, and that in fact Prince 
Bismarck by trying to foster Republicanism in France had pursued 
a short-sighted policy. 

The Chancellor's influence distinctly waned at this period. The 
Emperor William is a plain man who never steps willingly into 
the crooked paths of politics ; and Prince Bismarck’s Republicanism 
ad usum Francorum had been from the first repugnant to his 
feelings. His own sympathies were all for the French Royalists, 
and after his conversation with M. de Gontaut-Biron he gave 
such unmistakeable expression to his views that Prince Bismarck, 
according to his usual practice, talked of resignation, fell ill 
(diplomatically speaking), and went to mope for a season at 
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Varzin. The Duc Decazes at once followed up his advantage by 
making such peaceful declarations in the National Assembly that 
he placed France in a good position before the whole world, and 
made it seem that any enterprise against her would be a wanton 
act of aggression. This he did on the occasion of some difficulties 
which had arisen about the Orénoque, a French ship which the 
Government had sent to anchor off Civita Vecchia. The Italians 
were much excited, and pretended that the Orénogue had been 
sent to intimidate them, but Duc Decazes explained that he 
merely wanted to afford the Pope a refuge in case his Holiness 
desired to leave Rome; and to this little could be said. But in 
the following year, 1875, the Duke gained a still greater triumph 
over the German Chancellor. Prince Bismarck is not placable: 
he perceived that Duc Decazes was his enemy and had outwitted 
him, and he began to feel seriously anxious at the rapid recovery 
of France from the disasters of the war. So he made a deliberate 
attempt to fasten a quarrel upon the French Government about 
the massing of troops on the eastern frontier, in view of mili- 
tary manceuvres, and all of a sudden war rumours filled the air. 
But upon this the Czar Alexander II. interposed and worked so 
powerfully on the German Emperor’s feelings, that William I. is 
understood to have told his Minister rather sternly that he would 
be no party to any unprovoked attack on France. “Germany,” 
ke said, “‘ conquered in the last war because her cause was just, 
because she fought in self-defence ; but I will not tempt Provi- 
dence by embarking upon a war of vindictiveness or one of fear.” 
After this Prince Bismarck’s holiday at Varzin was much longer 
than usual; and M. de Gontaut-Biron could write to his Govern- 
ment that all danger of war had been averted. 

In negotiating with the Russian Court, Duc Decazes had not 
made much use of General Leflé, who was French Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg. This aged soldier had been sent to Russia because 
he was a man of discretion, and a good type of the old soldier 
who was sure to make himself popular with Russian society ; but 
Lefls was no diplomatist, and delicate negotiations were not 
committed to him. Prince Orloff, the Czar’s Ambassador in Paris, 
was the agent with whom Duc Decazes transacted all the affairs 
that were intended to bring Russia and France into close relation- 
ship; and it may be said that Prince Orloff laboured with all his 
heart to bring about a Russo-French alliance, for he was himself 
a very Parisian by education and habit, and he belonged to the 
anti-German party in Russia. 

This party had the Czarewitch for its head; Counts Ignatieff 
and Peter Schouwaloff for its lieutenants. Prince Gortchakoff 
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did not countenance its full programme, but he was so far at one 
with its anti-English objects that he is believed to have drawn 
the late Czar into approving of a draft treaty for an offensive: 
and defensive alliance which was forwarded from Paris. But 
Alexander II. did not want to be involved in hostilities with 
Germany, and there was the difference between him and the 
Czarewitch. Alexander was ready to conclude an alliance with 
France for the furtherance of Russian policy in the East, and on. 
the understanding that France was to take Egypt for her share in 
the alliance, but this was to be conditional on Germany’s privately 
consenting to this arrangement, and Austria was in any case 
to be left out of the union. Obviously such a compact would 
have suited neither Duc Decazes, whose eye was on Alsace- 
Lorraine, nor the anti-German party in Russia; and Count 
Ignatieff, while pretending to agree in the Emperor’s views in the: 
name of himself and his political friends, may fairly be suspected 
to have worked against them, by endeavouring, with the aid of 
Prince Orloff and Duc Decazes, to force on such a state of affairs 
as would compel Alexander II. to break with Germany at the: 
dictation of his people, who in general abhor the Germans. It 
must be admitted that there was more sense in Alexander IL’s- 
policy than in that of the Czarewitch’s faction. It was not 
impossible that Prince Bismarck, out of an unfriendly feeling 
towards England,—a feeling shared by many Germans—might 
consent to see Russia carry out her designs in the East, and 
reward France with Egypt for co-operating with her; but the 
idea of a Russo-Austro-French alliance directed against Germany, 
as well as against England and Turkey, was a most rash one. 
The Anglo-German coalition would have had the alliance of 
Italy besides that of Turkey, and in the European war that 
would have ensued Russia, Austria and France must have been 
crushed. 

However, all Duc Decazes’ schemes were nipped by political 
events at home. In May 1877 Marshal MacMahon, acting at the 
instigation of the Duc de Broglie, dismissed M. Jules Simon’s 
Cabinet and called the Conservatives to office with the Duc de 
Broglie and M. de Fourtou at their head. Duc Decazes had never 
been in unison with the Republicans whom M. Jules Simon led, 
but having consented to retain his portfolio in M. Simon’s Cabinet 
he would have done wisely to resign when his nominal chief was 
most unconstitutionally dismissed. As it was, he agreed to sit 
in the Duc de Broglie’s Cabinet, believing that the Conservative 
coalition would get the better of the Republicans at the forth- 
coming general election; and no doubt this would have been 
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the case had the Conservatives been more strenuous in their 
pressure upon the electors. There is a Spanish proverb which 
says, “ You have swallowed the ox, but have found the tail too 
much for you.” The De Broglie-De Fourtou Cabinet, after 
harassing the Republicans in a hundred petty ways, hesitated to 
take any vigorous measure that would have startled the country 
into voting for the Ministry ; and the consequence was that the 
Conservatives were utterly beaten at the polls. Had Duc Decazes 
resigned in May 1877, he would have become one of the most 
popular men in the country; and had he subsequently rallied to 
the Republic he would have returned to office and have remained 
a quasi-permanent Foreign Minister. But having deserted the 
constitutional party in the hour of their need, he fell from power 
definitely and with no chance of being re-appointed so long as the 
Republic lasted. Whether his fall was a good thing for France 
or not need hardly be discussed: our only purpose has been 
to show that as Foreign Minister he firmly pursued a spirited 
policy according to his lights, and that he acted as a counterpoise 
to the influence of Prince Bismarck in Europe. 

His successor M. Waddington was a Minister of a very different 
sort. He had neither Duc Decazes’ vast ambition, nor his ability, 
nor his firmness as an administrator. As an Englishman he 
was friendly to this country, and at once withdrew from all those 
plans of his predecessors which might have brought England and 
France into conflict. At the same time his fear of being thought 
too English, led him to adopt a captious and querulous tone in his 
dealings with our Foreign Office. At the Congress of Berlin, 
Lord Beaconsfield found him dry and solemn—inclined to higgle 
about trifles, and nervously afraid to express any direct approval 
of the proposals submitted by the British Plenipotentiaries. This 
same nervousness made M. Waddington weak as to the interior 
conduct of his department, and in particular as to diplomatic 
appointments. The Republicans were clamouring that they must 
be represented abroad by men of their own party, and as the 
Republicans were not rich in diplomatists, the Minister saw forced 
upon him several politicians, who, whatever may have been their 
merits as writers or debaters, were not fitted to shine as courtiers ; 
but M. Waddington has a stolid character which will not allow 
him to make concessions beyond a certain point, and when he per- 
ceived that the Republicans wanted him to do nothing less than 
cashier all the employés of the Foreign Office who might be sus- 
pected of Monarchical proclivities, he resigned. He was succeeded 
by M. de Freycinet who, being noted as a staunch Republican, 
was better able to resist interference with the affairs of his office, 
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and who indeed might have ruled in peace for some time had 
he not falen out with M. Gambetta. M. de Freycinet had been 
brought into public life by M. Gambetta; he was in every sense 
the latter’s protégé and had no raison d’étre as a Minister, except 
in so far as he was supposed to represent M. Gambetta’s views ; 
but with that strange presumption which so often makes men, 
who have risen to eminence, forget the means by which they rose, 
M. de Freycinet took it upon himself to tell Gambetta that he 
would not be dictated to, and from this moment all things went 
wrong at the Quai d’Orsay. The Opportunist papers falling foul 
of the Minister, continually accused him of acting under the 
orders of permanent clerks who were Monarchists; and M. de 
Freycinet, to prove that he was master in his office, began to dis- 
organise the staff which Duc Decazes had brought into perfect 
training. The mischief produced by this was not at first appa- 
rent, for some of the older chief clerks having been removed, 
younger but still experienced ones were promoted, and there 
remained at the otlice a nucleus of men competent to discharge 
the business of the various sections. But the mischief existed, 
though some time elapsed before it was perceptible. M. Bar- 
thélémy St. Hilaire, who came after M. de Freycinet, found secret 
war prevailing between the old employés and the new; politics 
had divided the staff into two camps, and all unity in the service 
was atanend. The older employés behaved sulkily towards the 
Republican nominees; if one of these wanted information from 
the archives it was somehow not to be got at; if he sought con- 
fidential intelligence about the foreign post to which he was going 
he would be told that there was no intelligence to give. Now the 
French Foreign Office was long famous for its Bureau de Ren- 
seignements, where Ministers, Attachés, and Consuls used to be 
thoroughly equipped with the special knowledge which might 
help them in the countries to which they were going. The officer 
who presided over this department in Duc Decazes’ time was like 
a walking encyclopedia. He possessed such a mass of informa- 
tion, and he had classed it so well in documents handy for refer- 
ence, that the diplomatists whom it was his business to instruct, 
never felt like strangers in the lands to which they were sent. 
He used to give them little manuscript manuals, replete with the 
pith of information extracted from the most valuable letters of 
former Ministers or consuls as the case might be. This chief of 
the Bureau de Renseignements had, however, been superseded by 
M. de Freycinet, and his two principal assistants having retired 
with him, the new chief found himself unable to work the section ; 
it became a mere roomful of papers in his charge, aud when an 
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attempt was made to set the Office working again by reinstating the 
original chief, he showed his resentment of what had happened by 
supplying only his political friends with information and leaving the 
others to instruct themselves as they might. To add to the general 
confusion the Republican clerks in the Office worried the Minister 
continually with reports about the errors and shortcomings of 
agents who were Monarchists, so that M. Barthélémy St. Hilaire 
got no peace. One day he would hear that a Royalist Ambassador 
was intriguing against the Republic, or that an Orleanist Chargé 
d’Affaires was writing slovenly despatches, or that an Imperialist 
Consul-General had sent in incorrect accounts of his fees. On 
the other hand M. Barthélémy St. Hilaire knew but too well that 
several of the Republican Ministers were making themselves most 
obnoxious in foreign Courts. It has often been remarked that as 
the Envoys of the American Republic are admitted everywhere 
on an equality with the other members of the Diplomatic Body, 
those of Republican France ought to meet with the same favour ; 
but the cases are really dissimilar: America sends to Europe the 
best of its politicians such as they are, but the envoys accredited 
by the French Republic are known not to be the best diplomatists 
in the country, but simply the most prominent men in the 
Republican party. Besides, it is not correct to say that the 
United States’ Ministers are received ona footing of equality 
with their diplomatic colleagues. They are treated with honour, 
but they are not kurfahig, as the Germans say. They are not 
admitted into the arcana of Courts, nor the inner circles of 
society. This is of little moment to them, for the interests of 
their distant nation are seldom dependent in any way on the 
goodwill of European Courts; but it is a matter of vital import- 
ance to France to be represented everywhere by agents who can 
penetrate into the best society and reach the ears of Emperors, 
Kings, and Princes, to say nothing of the ears of Empresses, 
Queens, and Princesses. The appointment of M. Challemel-Lacour 
to the Embassy in London was an instance of the mis-selections 
to which the disorganisation of the Foreign Office gave rise, 
M. Challemel-Lacour is an able writer, a fluent speaker, and a 
pretty deep thinker on political problems, but graciousness, 
patience, and tact, are not among his attributes. He might 
sway an audience listening attentively to his arguments; he has 
no power of persuasion in those private conversations where 
manner counts for so much and logic for so little. In London 
he thought it seemly to lecture our most experienced statesmen 
in a pitying tone as if he were ready to make allowance for 
the narrow-mindedness of men educated under aristocratical 
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institutions, but was resolved at the same time to show 
his manly contempt for these prejudices. Thus Mr. Jefferson 
Brick addressed Tom Pinch. The mansion at Albert Gate was 
deserted in M. Challemel-Lacour’s time except by persons 
who had business there, or who were obliged by their official 
position to accept the Ambassador’s hospitalities. No society 
gatherings took place in it, and M. Challemel-Lacour was but 
little invited into London houses and still less to country seats. 
Lord Palmerston used to say that you could judge of an ambassa- 
dor’s talents by the manner in which he spent his holidays; if he 
hurried abroad to drink the waters he might be set down as a 
poor creature; but if he passed his autumn in a round of visits 
through the shires, one might be sure that his country’s business 
was well managed by him. It is no secret that M. Challemel-Lacour 
made himself so unpopular in this country, that one of our Princes 
breakfasting with M. Gambetta, dropped a very broad hint that it 
would be well to recall him. 

M. Gambetta did not remain long enough at the Foreign 
Office to set matters right there, nor is it certain that he 
would have been able to do so had his term of office been much 
longer. M. Gambetta was very anxious that men of old family 
should rally to the Republic, and he gave them every encourage- 
ment to do so by accepting a mere vague profession of Republican- 
ism without inquiring into the minutiz of men’s politics. It was in 
this way that he patronised the Marquis de Gallifet in the Army, 
the Marquis de Noailles and the Count de Saint-Vallier in the 
Diplomatic Service; moreover, M. Gambetta was shrewd enough 
to see that if the Foreign Office could not find men of good 
family and social influence to serve, it should choose men who, 
by their talents and pleasantness of demeanour, were sure to 
make their way in any society. Unfortunately, although M. 
Gambetta theorised so well, he failed in practice because he was 
no judge of, character. Any man was a good fellow in his eyes 
who would laugh with him at a dinner-table, or who was in 
trouble and wanted sympathy, or who had committed some gross 
blunder and!repented of it. The good fellow whom he chose to 
succeed M. Challemel-Lacour in London was M. Tissot,* who had 
failed egregiously at Constantinople through quarrelling with the 
Jesuits and Roman Catholic clergy in that city. As a freethinker, 
M. Tissot disliked Churchmen, but he was unable to perceive 
that Constantinople was not Paris, and that as the French and 
Italian colonies in the Turkish capital are very staunch in their 


* M. Gambetta was not Foreign Secretary when M. Tissot was appointed 
but his influence was paramount at the Foreign Office. 
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religiousness as a matter of policy, and because they have to try 
and counterbalance the influence of the Greek and Armenian 
clergies—it behoves the French Ambassador to treat the priests 
at least with courtesy. To make matters worse, M. Tissot was 
unfortunate in his domestic relations. In the very week of his 
appointment to London, the Paris papers published the report 
of an action for judicial separation brought by Madame Tissot 
against her husband. On the merits of the case we have nothing 
to say, but judgment was given in favour of the lady, and under 
the circumstances it was altogether a mistake to send M. Tissot 
to the Court of Queen Victoria. If the Foreign Office had not 
become hopelessly dislocated, somebody in it would have whispered 
to M. Gambetta that on questions of matrimonial differences the 
Queen of England had strong opinions, and acts up to them on 
an unvarying rule. It should be added that M. Tissot, though 
he avoided the mistakes of his predecessor, never learned to un- 
derstand this country, and was glad at length to be relieved of 
duties which he had not discharged with success. 

Three Ministers have ruled at the Quai d’Orsay since M. 
Gambetta’s short-lived Ministry fell—that is, M. de Freycinet, 
M. Duclere, and M. Challemel-Lacour—and each one has got his 
country deeper into hot water than the Minister whom he suc- 
ceeded. M. Gambetta’s policy is, to a large extent, to blame for 
this, seeing that it was M. Gambetta who started the Colonial 
extension idea. Afraid to embroil his country in difficulties with 
Germany, the adventurous leader of the Left thought nevertheless 
that the ‘Republic could not be made thoroughly popular unless 
it received a baptism of glory. He wanted to find work for 
French generals and soldiers, and he relied much on the ignorance 
of his countrymen, knowing that a victory over no matter what 
people might be proclaimed to them as a great victory, and that 
if the French flag could be planted noisily in different parts of the 
globe, even if it were only planted in wildernesses, the French 
would imagine that their Colonial Empire was going to rival that 
of England. Thus the Tunisian expedition was organised and 
led to a dismal fiasco. M. Gambetta himself had been misled by 
ignorance when he supposed that the country could be conquered 
in “a military promenade.” The expedition cost in men and 
money five times more than had been anticipated, and the chief 
consequence of it hitherto has been to excite Italy against France 
and to make Algeria more difficult to hold,so that the French are 
obliged to keep 50,000 men there. It has been forgotten by 
French politicians that the Colonial Empire of Great Britain has 
been acquired by emigrants first and soldiers afterwards. To 
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send troops into regions where we have no colonists and no 
interests, has never been a part of British policy ; but it is the 
policy which the French have been pursuing in Madagascar, in 
Tonquin, as well as in Tunis, and it is one which can only be 
ascribed to the incapacity of the Republican rulers. Most of these 
gentlemen have come to power late in life, having had no political 
education and being disposed to look with contempt upon all the 
rules suggested by the experience of ages for official intercourse 
between nations. As we have before said, the very language of the 
French Foreign Office has of late years transgressed all the customs 
that formerly prevailed. Ministers have written that they insisted 
upon this and that, that they would not stand such and such a thing, 
that France was not to be “duped,” and agents have echoed this bom- 
bast and have amplified it. The new Republican diplomacy has been 
made to consist in obstinately stickling for small points not worth 
disputing about, but which have yet had to be yielded with larger 
ones too, because of the overbearing manner in which they were 
advanced. It is not to be supposed that the French Foreign 
Office will continue to be so ill-managed as it lately has been; if 
the Republic lasts, her politicians will gradually acquire ex- 
perience and become statesmen and diplomatists. But we are 
speaking of things as they are, and at present the outlook from 
the Quai d’Orsay is not a cheerful one. 
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Between two Stools. 


From Miss Nora WycHeER ey, Pembridge Square, W., to Miss AGNES 
Crewe, Newnham College, Cambridge. 


June 4th. 
My pEar AGNEs, 


What a relief, to be quiet and alone in one’s room; to lock 
the door; to take up one’s pen and have a little peaceful talk with 
one’s best friend ! 

Since we parted at the station (is it really only two days ago ?), 
life has been all hurry and bustle; all dressmakers, bootmakers, and 
milliners; and perhaps, under the circumstances, that is the best 
state of affairs possible. Like the young ladies in the novels, one 
can pretend to “ forget.” Forget! Agnes, I believe the Fates have 
cursed me with the boon—terrible in any case, twice terrible in the 
case of a woman—the boon of constancy ! 

Mamma was very shocked at my dress when I got home, and 
insisted on my going off to the dressmaker’s directly after lunch. 
I was wearing, as you know, the beautiful sage-green which our Hall 
so admires. The absence of stays and crinolette almost wrung tears 
from the various members of my family. If it had been worth 
while, I should have protested; but is anything worth while? Sol 
allowed myself to be borne off to Madame Stéphanie’s like a lamb to 
the sacrifice. What does it matter? With the new dress I suppose 
I put on the new life, unwholesome, artificial, violating all laws of 
beauty; the sordid London streets, the sordid London faces, these I 
shall have to endure all my life long. And it is only a few days 
ago since we walked down the lime-avenue together, and watched the 
sun set behind the elm-trees in the “ Backs” ; since we puzzled over 
Plato on the lawn, and read Swinburne on the roof in the evenings. 
Only a few days! Is it not rather a hundred years? 

Agnes, I have never had any concealments from you, and I 
know you to be fully aware even of what I have not told you in so 
many words. With regard to a certain person, you will tell me— 
will you not ?—all you see and hear of him. Remember, it is all I 
shall have in the way of pleasure till I die; the few scraps you can 
collect for me, the few scraps I have myself collected for memory to 
hug. 

VOL, LXIXx. Z 
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To-night I went to a big dance in Westbourne Terrace. I did 
not wish to go, reflecting that skeletons are apt to be out of place at 
feasts, but I yielded finally to Mamma’s request, and submitted to 
the ordeal. As I was standing at the window after dinner, before 
going up to dress, somebody passed in a hansom. At first I did 
not recognise him, and stared vaguely, till he bowed, and then—oh, 
Agnes!—I saw it was Mr. Talbot! I think it was the sight of him 
made me so desperate afterwards. The music, the lights, the crowd, 
and that terrible pain at my heart, all these combined to make me a 
little mad. I am not quite sure what I said and did; I believe it 
was nothing to offend Philistine sensibilities, but personally I feel 
rather debased and degraded. I know my sister “ rallied” me—as 
our dear Sir Charles Grandison hath it ; “ chaffed ” she calls it—all the 
way home. NowI come to think of it, I did dance a great many 
times with some impossible man—his name I believe was Mr. Broke 
—who assumed rather the manners of a grand Turk, and paid me 
some quite coarse compliments. 

Oh, what a relief to get back to solitude, even when solitude 
means the old terrible pain, the old awful longing! Yet is it not 
something to have “known the best and loved it” ?—to have seen 
what is noblest, highest, and purest in the world, and to have felt it 
to the depth of one’s being ? 


[Here follow several pages which, for the reader’s sake, we have 
thought best to omit. ] 

I am glad to say we leave London for Switzerland next week. 
Please excuse these outpourings of 


Your very sorrowful 
Nora. 


Pembridge Square, October 16th. 
Dear AGNES, 

Is it possible that four months have elapsed since I wrote to 
you? And if I remember rightly, my last letter was neither very 
sane nor very dignified. I must confess that Switzerland is a dis- 
appointment ; it is all so obvious; one has seen the whole thing so 
often on workboxes, in albums, and at the theatre. The scenery 
wants restraint, reserve; the green trees, the conical mountains, 
the blue-green lakes; they are crude, glaring, wanting in subtlety. 
Give me Thames in October, or Cam in May, and I will not 
ask you for the Alps. But this is by the way. After thoroughly 
“doing” Switzerland in true barbarian, British-tourist fashion, we 
went to Brighton, and now at last behold us under our own roof- 
tree. 

Yes, my dear Agnes, I have perforce permanently taken up my 
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abode among the Philistines! Ido not pretend to like it ; but perhaps, 
like most other things, it has itse onsolations. Do you not admire 
the philosophic, not to say chastened, attitude of your friend? I 
say, perhaps it has its consolations, but I have not yet discovered 
them. 

I have gathered together my Lares and Penates in a little room 
at the top of the house, where I mean to work every day. It is 
nothing like the dear old den at Cambridge, but I have hung up 
your ‘Melencolia’ and the Burne-Jones head; have ranged my 
Greek books and poets—my sister nearly fainted when she saw 
some of them—along the shelves; and have no doubt that in 
time I shall grow very fond of it. Yes, a refuge, a place to be alone 
in, is most of all what I need. I am in the very heart and centre 
of Philistia—I make no pretence of concealment about it. Every- 
body is quite respectable, rather dull, and just a little vulgar. We do 
not go in for noble ideals and high notions; but on the other hand 
we eschew large vices, leaving them for our better-born townsfolk 
on the other side of the Park. No, we are not wicked; we are only 
on a rather low level of moral and intellectual culture, and present, 
perhaps, to the thoughtful observer a more depressing spectacle 
than a den of thieves. Observe the fine satire of the “we”; I am, 
as you see, developing a pretty turn for cynicism. Who would not 
under the circumstances ? 

Personally I find myself rather desolate. I am willing enough 
to smoke the pipe of peace with the Philistines, but the Philistines 
will have none of me. They distrust me: the girls think I want to 
“come it over” them; and the young men are continually on the 
look-out for covert snubbing. One is afraid to call a thing by its 
right name for fear of being thought pedantic; it is not young- 
ladylike to have one’s facts right or one’s sentences logical. A pretty 
haziness, a charming inconsequence—these are the qualities the 
Philistine male would fain see in his womankind. 

I went last night to a dinner-party in Cleveland Square, where I 
was subjected to a quite unreserved cross-examination on the subject 
of myself, my plans, Newnham, &c. One cannot accuse these 
people of a shrinking delicacy ; if they want to know anything, why, 
they ask it! There is a beautiful frankness in the way they make 
known their likes and dislikes, their wants and objections. A ball- 
room is like a battle-field, where it is vx victis! indeed; no quarter 
is given, and the weakest goes, very literally, to the wall. I find 
myself getting quite interested in the struggle sometimes. 

There is nothing to be done I suppose, but “to put one’s soul 
in @ place out of sight,” and go on one’s way to the end. Perhaps 
I shall get educated up to the whole concern, one day. — 

Z 
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I have given up one hope, that I shall ever forget. The guds—it 
was a cruel whim—have given me a constant heart. The thought of 
a certain person is with me night and day—a strong undercurrent 
flowing perpetually in the depths of my being. It is something, in 
this sordid world, to have such a pure and noble image enshrined in 
one’s heart, even if it be only a source of pain. 

How I envy you up there! Cambridge looks her best, I think, 
in October when the leaves are red. Pray write soon and tell me all 
the news. 

Yours affectionately, 
Nora. 


That Mr. Broke I told you about, (and who took me in to 
dinner yesterday), has just sent me a great bouquet of hot-house 
flowers. 


Pembridge= Square, November 12th. 
My prear AGNEs, 

I cannot tell you how I rejoiced to receive your letter, redolent 
as it was of the most beautiful place in the world! Let me 
congratulate you, dear, on your brilliant suggestion for a new 
reading of that terrible passage in the ‘Agamemnon.’ No wonder 
Mr. Dalrymple is proud of his pupil! 

I am sorry, how sorry you can perhaps faintly conceive, to hear 
of the continued ill-health of Mr. Talbot. Can nothing be done? 
Can I do nothing? Oh, it is cruelest of all to sit here quietly and 
feel that I may not even stretch out a hand to help him. Euripides 
was right when he made Medea say that we women are the most 
wretched of living things. 

Your expressions of pity and sympathy for and with myself are 
very soothing, though they make me feel that perhaps I have a 
little overstated my case. The people about me, generally speaking, 
are dull and in a certain sense vulgar, but of course there are ex- 
ceptions. Some of them are clever and amusing. That Mr. Broke, 
for instance, he is very clever—in his own way quite remarkably 
clever. And his society is agreeable—sympathetic even, to a certain 
extent. Of course I do not mean to say that his soul possesses the 
delicate bloom, his mind the subtle perceptiveness, his feelings the 
wonderful fineness of another person we know of. The nature of 
Stephen Broke is not, indeed, to be compared to that of Reginald 
Talbot ; and I do not fancy the atmosphere of professional and 
commercial London to be exactly conducive to the preservation of 
psychic bloom. There is a push, a coarseness, a hurry and bustle 
in this land of Philistia that necessarily knock off the finer edges 
of character. But why am I running on like this about souls and 
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feelings, and instituting impossible comparisons? Mr. Broke is a 
very pleasant person to pass an hour or two with; that is all that 
concerns me; all that can henceforward concern me about any man 
alive—except one. And he is nice-looking ; yes, I think so, though 
he does not at all come up to one’s idea of a “ young god.” But ina 
general, rough sort of man’s way, his appearance is distinctly pleasing : 
I mean, he is big and straight, has a pleasant, intelligent face, with 
good eyes, and wears his clothes the right way—and they are the 
right sort of clothes. Perhaps you would think him coarse. He 
certainly marks his preferences very broadly, and has a tendency to 
give a personal turn to the conversation. I wish, too, there were 
not quite so much of the Turk in his attitude towards our sex, both 
individually and collectively; but I know the highest form of 
chivalry is only possible to the highest nature; and besides, one 
must allow for a man’s associations. Chivalry, indeed, is very little 
understood in my part of the world. A woman is held to have 
no absolute value; it is relative, and depends on the extent of the 
demand for her among members of the other sex. The way the 
women themselves acquiesce in this view is quite horrible. I need ~ 
not say that, personally, I am in very little request; that I am 
caviare to the general is perhaps the most delicate way of stating it. 
I am neither a beauty, an heiress, nor a crack dancer, nor do I 
possess the peculiar mixture of skill and daring which go towards 
making a successful flirt. Nobody wants a girl for her soul and a 
rather fine critical perception. 

Mr. Broke and I talk to one another a good deal, and dance together 
sometimes, though he says his dancing days are coming to an end 
next year, when he will be thirty-five. Have you ever tried sitting 
on the stairs? We never used to sit on the stairs at perpendiculars, 
It is something of an experience, a new phase, almost, of existence. 
There is a great clatter and pushing and moving all about ; every- 
body is in gala dress and gala spirits; the air is alive with music, 
heavy with the scent of flowers, bright with the light of many 
candles. You are alone in a crowd—you, and arother person. You 
go and sit down in a little corner among pink lights and ferns, or on 
some dim-lit landing, and talk about everything under the sun—the 
weather, the last engagement, your soul if you like—all the time 
conscious that it is not quite real, that either may go off at a tangent 
should the conversation grow too serious. It is really a very 
interesting experience, even for those who, like myself, regard life 
solely from the spectator’s point of view. 

I am afraid you must think me sadly degenerate; but it is no 
good to sit in a corner all day and weep for what one has not got. 
Perhaps, Agnes, you think I am beginning to forget. But no; on 
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second thoughts, I believe you to know me too well. Only write 
me better news of a certain person, and I shall be happy—com- 
paratively. 
Yours affectionately, 
Nora. 
Dear AGNEs, : Pembridge Square, January 20th. 
“Twas very disappointed at not seeing you this vacation. I 
had hoped to be able to ask you to stay with me, but my sister’s 
friend, Sybil Juniper, occupied the spare room through the whole 
five weeks. Sybil is a most exasperating little person, very pretty 
in a heterodox manner, with fluffy fair hair, pink-and-white skin, 
and quite abnormally small waist and feet, at which last-mentioned 
members my whole family is pleased to sit adoringly. I cannot 
join in the general worship, and am in consequence considered 
sinister and a little spiteful. But what rational person could bring 
themselves to accept this charming, empty-headed, rattling creature 
as “legal tender for a human being ”—to quote George Eliot ? 

I may indeed be wrong in my judgment of her, for one often 
strikes suddenly upon a human soul after groping hopelessly about 
in the deposit of worthless stuff which time and the world have 
contrived to keep above and around it. Such a soul, for instance, I 
have found in Stephen Broke. Under the crust of worldliness, under 
all the little coarsenesses and cynicisms, there beats a very human heart 
with blood of the right degree of redness. I do not mean that he is 
great and noble, I mean that he is more than a painted image, ingeni- 
ously constructed as to brain, with a spring which only the touch of 
self-interest can move. I mean that he is a real human being, more 
or less faulty certainly, but good in the main ; and the discovery gives 
me a more than mere esthetic pleasure. I am beginning to regain 
something of my lost faith in the great mass of humanity ; perhaps I 
was a little hasty in my first judgments; perhaps there are various 
ways of excellence, or perhaps it is I myself who am grown coarser 
and less sensitive to fine moral differences. 

But is it not possible that what seems like change and infidelity 
to old ideals, is development and increased width? Because we 
perceive the beauties of the valley, have we of necessity less ad- 
miration for the snow-capped mountain? But why do I run off 
into such nonsense? When a lady plunges into metaphor, there is 
no knowing what may happen to her and her coherency. Here is 
my maid come to tell me to dress for the dance to-night, so good-bye 
for the present... . 

Two a.m.—I have just come back from the dance, and though 
it is very late, I find it quite impossible to make up my mind to 
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go to bed. I have been very much disturbed, very much shocked, 
altogether more moved than I thought was possible under any cir- 
cumstances saye one. When I got into the room to-night, almost 
the first person I saw was Mr. Broke. I was glad to see him, and 
glad when he asked me to dance, because he is bright and genial and 
interesting. He knows so much, has seen so much, is so exceedingly 
vital and “all round,” that one can excuse a great many things for 
the sake of the pleasantness of his society. But to-night he did 
not seem at all inclined to be amusing. He was quite serious, 
rather surly in fact, and led me off to the conservatory in: a sort 
of right-is-might fashion that was almost brutal. I began to feel 
frightened, strangely moved and agitated. In the conservatory a very 
wonderful thing happened. Agnes, in justice to him I cannot tell 
you what he said to me, indeed I have a very confused remembrance 
of the whole affair; I only know this, that he asked me to be his 
wife! Oh, but it was terrible—I could never have imagined before- 
hand how terrible! I was suddenly conscious of being acted 
upon, conscious that here was a force to which, if I were not 
careful, I should yield myself. I told him that what he asked 
was impossible. At first he simply did not believe me; then he 
grew very white, and his eyes—they are such beautiful eyes!— 
fastened on my face with a searching gaze that filled me with 
a strange emotion: terror, but not wholly terror, whose very 
vagueness made it no less powerful. ‘“ Will you re-consider,” he 
said at length, ‘and give me your answer another time?” 

And then I told him that I was very sorry if I had made a 
mistake ; that I had grown to regard myself as a mere looker-on at 
life; that my own personal history was long ago at an end. He 
laughed a little at this. “Let me take you to the dancing-room,” 
he said; and when we reached it he made me a deep bow, with the 
remark: “I have laboured under a misconception. I beg your 
pardon,” and disappeared among the crowd of dancers. 

Oh, I was so miserable, I could have cried there and then, but 
there was nothing for me to do but to go on dancing till the carriage 
came. 

Mr. Broke stayed for about half an hour; once my partner 
and I knocked up against him in a doorway, when he bowed very 
deeply and apologised for being in the way. 

Am I not pursued by a cruel Fate? If it had not been for a 
previous occurrence I believe I could have liked this person. It isa 
terrible thing to deliberately turn away from love—from the love of 
a good man; and Stephen Broke is good and clever and handsome, 
and I have unwittingly done him a wrong—possibly earned his 
contempt in the bargain. Oh, Agnes, my heart aches as I thought 
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it could never ache again. ll this is, of course, strictly confidential. 
I suppose it would be more discreet to lock it up in one’s own breast, 
but I should die if I could not tell some one. 
Your sad and affectionate 
Nora. 


Pembridge Square, January 30th. 
My prEar AGNES, 

This letter reaches you from a very sad and unhappy person, 
from a person who would hesitate before she swore that square was 
not round, and that black was not white. Thank you for your reply to 
my letter, and for the information respecting Mr. Talbot. My sorrow 
for the distressing incident I confided to you seems to strike you as 
excessive. The fact is, even you, dear Agnes, do not understand— 
not, however, through any want of perception on your part—it is 
I who have never done justice to Mr. Broke in my letters to you. 

And now prepare yourself for a shock. Prepare to be sur- 
prised, disgusted, disappointed. Perhaps after the confession I am 
about to make I shall for ever have lost my place in your esteem ; 
nevertheless, I am irresistibly compelled to make it. Last night I 
went to dinner at the Cunliffes’ in Cavendish Square. The Cunliffes 
are not quite in our own set, being, to tell the truth, in a rather 
better one, but we occasionally dance and dine at one another's 
houses on the strength of an old friendship between Mamma and 
Mrs. Cunliffe. 

I was very glad to go out. I had been miserable, so strangely 
miserable all the week, not even daring to confide my woes to those 
about me; Mamma and my sister would have been very shocked to 
hear of the “good chance” I had thrown away. 

To return to the events of last night, for that it was an eventful 
evening I think you will own. 

“You are late, dear,” said Mrs. Cunliffe, rustling forward as I came 
in in my willow-green dinner-dress, which I know goes well with 
my hair and complexion, although my people do think it hideous. 
I was beginning some explanation about Mamma and the carriage 
when suddenly I felt my face flush violently, and my words began 
to tumble over one another’s heels. Fortunately for me, Sybil 
Juniper came in at the moment, and my hostess went on to her, 
without, I think, noticing my confusion. Do you know what I 
saw ? 

I saw two men talking together by the mantelpiece, of whom 
one was Stephen Broke, and the other Reginald Talbot ! 

For the next few minutes life was a dream. In a dream I 
shook hands with Mr. Talbot and returned Mr. Broke’s icy bow. 
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(What right—what right has he to be so cruel, so intolerant, so 
unjust?) I found myself contemplating the two sharply contrasted 
figures as though they had been those of a picture or a drama. (Let 
me say, in justice to my own breeding, that I had taken a chair at a 
respectful distance from the mantelpiece, and was exchanging dream- 
syllables with Sybil Juniper.) 

Reginald Talbot—tall, graceful, unutterably refined, with that 
half-dreamy, half-critical air which you know so well—confronted me 
as an image from my past, nay, from the depths of my own being. 
He was so familiar and yet so strange. Stephen Broke, with his air 
of bien-étre, his wide-awake face (a little pale and stern to-night), 
his whole presence breathing as unmistakably of London and a 
full, active life, as did the other’s of academic cloisters and refined 
seclusion—Stephen Broke, I suppose, cut a very sorry figure! Oh, 
Agnes, Agnes, how shall I tell you? Very soon the shape of the 
dream shifted a little, and I found myself walking in to dinner on 
Mr. Talbot’s arm, mechanically exchanging polite commonplaces 
with him. We took our seats at the long, flower-covered table 
opposite Sybil and Mr. Broke, who were almost invisible behind 
the leaves of a great green plant. I tried to wake up from the 
dream. I told myself that this was the moment for which I had 
been longing with all my being; that here beside me was the 
man whose image had never left my heart through many weary 
months of absence ; on whose lightest word, on whose smile or frown, 
my whole existence hung; for whose sake I had thrust away 
something unutterably great and precious! Oh, Agnes, how can I 
go on? 

I listened to his words, and found them courteous and intelligent ; 
I looked at his face, and saw that it was refined and handsome; but 
the spell was broken, he was no longer a presence, but a person. I 
can tell you exactly the shape of his head, the colour of his eyes, and 
I may remark that his nose is not so good as I had believed. I 
was sitting next to Reginald Talbot, talking to him with the greatest 
ease in the world, meeting his frank glances with glances no less 
frank, and all the time I was hardly conscious of it! Was vividly 
conscious, indeed, of nothing save the presence of Stephen Broke 
on the other side of the table; of the words that he was saying, of 
the rapid glances that he shot at me from time to time through the 
big plant. 

An awful sense of humiliation, of terror, rushed across me. What 
had I done? And then it flashed through my mind that here again 
was the old, old story of substance and shadow!.. . 

I wonder how I got through that dinner—I really do. I 
know I became suddenly very animated, and quite surprisingly 
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brilliant—a sort of amateur Sydney Smith or Theodore Hook, or 
any of those people whose friends collect their ‘‘table-talk” into 
big books. Mr. Talbot seemed quite pleasantly surprised; indeed 
it is rather my impression that I made passionate love to Mr. 
Talbot ! 

He told me what I already knew, that he had given up Cam- 
bridge for a term or two on account of his health. We talked of 
you, and you will be glad to hear that Mr. Dalrymple confided to 
him that you were the only woman he had ever come across who 
understood the meaning of fine scholarship. (Don’t blush and push up 
your spectacles in that delighted way, my dear !) 

Oh, I wish I cared about fine scholarship! But I don’t; I 
can’t; it’s no use to pretend I do; and what is worse, I do not 
think I ever did. Is not this the saddest thing of all? to wake up 
and find oneself a sham ? 

Agnes, whatever may be your scorn for me, it cannot exceed my 
own. 

All through that wretched evening the miserable farce went on. 
Mr. Broke devoted himself to Sybil Juniper (what can such a man 
find to say to such a girl, I wonder ?), and Mr. Talbot establishing 
himself at my side,’displayed an appreciation of my society that 
would have driven me mad with delight only a few short months 
ago. But what is Mr. Talbot tome? Nothing—absolutely nothing ; 
a polite nonentity, having no connection with the shadowy creation 
of my own brain before which I was once pleased to fall down and 
worship. I have no doubt that he is admirable, all, more than we 
used to think him; but he is nothing to me. Perhaps I have grown 
coarser, have fallen away from my own ideals; perhaps I never 
was so superfine as I once believed. “ Coarse,” “ brutal,” are not those 
the words I have frequently thought fit to make use of with regard 
to a certain person ? 

I ought to be whipped for a miserable prig; but indeed my 
punishment is a harder one than whipping. 

Oh, Agnes, why did I not see it before? Why did you not 
see it? You must have understood! But it is too late, too late; I 
have thrown away the most precious treasure a woman can have, 
and there is no getting it back. If only he would have a little pity 
on me, only shake hands and be friends! I held out my hand in 
the hall to-night on my way to the door, but he would not see it, and 
gave me a deep bow, with his eyes very wide open. 

Do you remember poor Guinevere’s words ?— 

“That passionless perfection, my good lord! 


I wanted life and colour, which I found 
In Lancelot 
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Oh, Lancelot, Lancelot, you are very cruel! Excuse these 
egotistic outpourings. My heart is very full. 
Your miserable and ashamed 
Nora. 


Pembridge Square, April 6th. 
My pgar Aenzs, 

Accept my very warmest congratulations on your engagement 
to Mr. Dalrymple, and my best wishes for that joint edition of Plato, 
which I fully expect will set the whole world of learning on fire. 
You cannot, dear, imagine how refreshing it is to hear of happy 
people ; to reflect that after all there is sometimes such a thing as 
happiness in the world. I have not written before because I have 
not had the heart; I have been very miserable. After that unhappy 
evening at the Cunliffes’, things got worse and worse. I was con- 
tinually meeting Mr. Broke, and each time we met only served to 
confirm to me the discovery I had made too late. There may 
be better men (personally I don’t think there are), but Stephen 
Broke is the one man in the world for me. Is love blindness or 
increased vision, I wonder ? 

As for Mr. Broke, I think he has altogether ceased to regret 
the answer I gave him that night in the conservatory. I cannot 
help believing that he was sorry—yes, really sorry—at first, and that 
his very pronounced delight in the society of Sybil Juniper was not 
quite genuine. It is genuine enough now. He is always with her, 
is always to be found where she goes. 

Is constancy confined to the dull people, to the Dobbins of this 
great Vanity Fair, I wonder? But who am I to talk of constancy ? 

As chance would have it, I saw a great deal of Reginald Talbot 
during his stay in London. The Fates, who are vulgar enough to 
enjoy a practical joke, decreed that I, of whose presence he had 
formerly seemed. supremely unconscious, should suddenly become to 
him an object of some interest. 

He is not in our set, but I saw him continually in Cavendish 
Square (Mrs. Cunliffe suddenly acquired a sort of grande passion 
for me!), and when the Cunliffes went to Torquay last month they 
invited me to accompany them. Reginald Talbot, who is some 
connection and a great favourite, was also one of the party. 

Oh, Agnes, we have often and often talked about the irony of 
Fate, but never before had I realised it to its full extent. Here was 
I walking with, talking with, passing my whole days in the society 
of a person, to catch a glimpse of whose unresponsive face I 
would once have walked from China to Peru. And now that he was 
here, continually beside me—now that his face was by no means 
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unresponsive—lI could have seen him depart for ever without a pang ; 
nay, I could have hailed his departure with delight, if it had been 
followed by the arrival of another person, on whom, at one time, I 
was wont, forsooth, to look down; whom I was fond of reproaching 
with a want of superfineness, And yet, even viewed dispassionately, 
Mr. Talbot is undoubtedly a pleasant and worthy person. He is 
cultivated, generous, kindly, intelligent; nevertheless, I was always 
conscious of a certain want in him. 

Perhaps it is that his atmosphere is too rarefied for me, but do 
you know that he struck me at times as crude, colourless, a little 
cramped and academic? He is altogether too much in one’s own 
notation, as you would phrase it. A woman likes to be deferred to, 
to have her ideas treated respectfully ; but on the other hand she 
likes to be taken possession of, regulated, magnificently and tenderly 
scorned, even, at times. We have been slaves so long that we rather 
enjoy, metaphorically speaking, the application of a little brute force 
on the part of our lords and masters. 

Don’t faint, Agnes! and pray have a little mercy on Mr. 
Dalrymple. When there is a dispute about the Plato commentaries, 
whose version will be adopted? Do you not perceive that I am 
growing very sportive—quite “ gamesome,” as Orlando puts it ?— 

“But if I laugh at any mortal thing, 
Tis that I may not weep. ... ” 


Ha, ha! I wax Byronic! Take my merriment for what it is 
worth, and let me proceed. . 

In spite, then, of the kindness of the Cunliffes and the very real 
pleasure I had in the society of Mr. Talbot, I was very miserable 
down at Torquay. I used to read ‘ Félise’ almost every night, and 
cry over it about as often, especially over one verse : 


“Let this be said between us here: 
One love grows green when one turns grey; 
This year knows nothing of last year; 
To-morrow has no more to say 
To yesterday.” 
Is it not a terrible poem? and yet I think it is the story of many 
women’s lives. 
The day after I got home, a sad and surprising event happened. 
I received a letter from Mr. Talbot asking me to be his wife. I 
cannot tell you how it distressed and disturbed me. Perhaps my 
first feeling was one of profound irritation at the sorry trick the 
Fates had been playing me. Last year, if it were only last year! 
I thought and re-read the letter, which was indeed a model of fine 
feeling and delicate taste. Was I to send away love for the second 
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time ?—the love of a good and upright man? Who knows how one’s 
feelings may change ? 

Women generally do get to love their husbands more or less 
after a time, provided only the absence of certain positive evil qualities. 
This, as you know, is a doctrine I have always hated as unworthy 
of people with minds and souls, but now I found myself seriously 
considering it. 

I had lost all faith in myself, my feelings, and even’my “soul.” Mr. 
Talbot will never know the narrow escape he had of being accepted. 
Finally I put the letter in my pocket and deferred answering it. 
I was going to a musical party that evening and would give myself 
time to consider it. The musical party decided me. 

Stephen Broke was there, and, for the first time since that night, 
he came up and shook hands with me. I saw at a glance that 
Richard was himself again ; he was politely cordial, though if any- 
thing a shade quieter than usual, but perhaps that was from an 
instinctive impulse not to indecently flauné his newly-found freedom 
in my face. And itis only two months ago since——- But we move 
very rapidly in London. 

But however that may be, I knew from the moment I touched 
his hand and looked into his face, that Reginald Talbot’s fate was 
decided. If, after what has happened, I did not shrink from making 
any positive assertion about myself, I should say that Stephen Broke 
is not only the one man that I can, but also the one man that I have 
ever loved. One cannot love a shadow, you must acknowledge, I 
did not speak to Mr. Broke again that night—he was on the stairs 
with Sybil Juniper the whole time—but when I reached home I sat 
down and wrote off my letter unhesitatingly. Iam sorry if I have 
given pain to any one so good and noble as Mr. Talbot ; but the pain 
cannot, I think, be of long duration. He will see that he has made a 
mistake, that I was never worthy of him. 

Oh, Agnes, do you smile at my pitiable plight? I confess my- 
self that I cannot help smiling a little sometimes, though the situation 
is tragic enough. 

In plain English, I have played the fool, and I am suffering for 
it. Between my two stools I have fallen most wofully to the 
ground. I dare say I shall get up again one day, and that even 
all trace of the bruises will have vanished, but that sort of 
reflection does not console one very much at the time. 

Meanwhile I am left stranded. Every one is talking of the 
approaching engagement of Mr. Broke to Sybil Juniper; and Mr. 
Talbot has started for Rome. 

You have had my full and free confession, and doubtless hold 
your own opinions, have come to your own conclusions on the subject. 
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But I should not like you to think that I am broken-hearted; by 
no means; I am only disgusted, sorry, and just a little sick of every- 
thing. 

My best regards and best wishes to Mr. Dalrymple. 

Your humbled and saddened 
Nora. 

P.S.—Oh, how my heart does ache in spite of the philosophic 
views! Heartache is worse than toothache even, and you know what 
Shakespeare says about that.—N. W. 











Lady Aune Barnard at the Cape. 


Wate the present and future of our South African possessions are 
being so much discussed, a glance at the past of one small but 
important portion of them, taken by such a shrewd observer as Lady 
Anne Barnard, may have some interest. 

When Lord Macartney went out as first English Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1797, he took with him Mr. Barnard as 
Colonial Secretary, and Lady Anne accompanied them. “I was 
supposed to be a sort of binding cement,” she says, “ such, I presume, 
as the castles of antiquity were formerly made with : light, strong, and 
powerful towards associating together the scattered atoms of society.” 
The task assigned her was no light one, but she was admirably fitted 
to accomplish it. From her Fifeshire birthplace she had brought a 
love of exercise and adventure, with those buoyant spirits for which 
the “light Lindsays” were proverbial; and she had acquired tact, 
grace, and knowledge of human nature in the best social circles 
of Edinburgh and London: add boundless kindness of heart and 
ready wit to these qualifications, and what more could be desired in a 
Vice-Queen ? 

The Earl of Macartney’s life had been one long lesson in diplo- 
macy, from the time when, at twenty-seven, on his return from 
“making the Grand Tour,” he was sent as Envoy Extraordinary to 
the Empress of Russia. The offices of Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
“Governor of Toome Castle ” (a sinecure worth a thousand a year), 
Governor of the Island of Granada, and Governor of Madras, were 
held by him in swift succession. He was made Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary to Pekin, the first time England attempted to open 
diplomatic relations with China; and soon after his return from a 
confidential mission to Italy, he received his appointment to the Cape 
of Good Hope. Lady Anne might well find a man of such literally 
world-wide experience “one of the best companions she ever met,” 
especially as he was warmly attached to her husband. The gentle- 
men who had accompanied Lord Macartney on his other embassies 
saw his manner to Mr. Barnard with wonder. They had thought 
the Earl cold, political, and invulnerable. But, says Lady Anne, 
“they had never tried to gain his heart, though they had served him 
faithfully.” Mr. Barnard, like his wife, had too affectionate and 
genial a disposition to maintain cold official relations towards any one, 
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and with them their chief so unbent that they found in his society 
“everlasting entertainment and instruction too—when we had him 
to ourselves.”* 

The new Governor needed all his savoir faire. His coming had 
been held as a sort of bugbear over the heads of the colonists, every 
unpleasant new law being postponed till that dreaded period. Sir 
James Craig, left in temporary command after our capture of the 
Cape, was anxious, Lady Anne was informed, to figure as the 
protector of the conquered people—and the protector not only of 
their honest gains but of every imposition they could put on the 
English troops. Waggons arriving with provisions from the interior 
were intercepted at daybreak by the burghers, who, buying up the 
articles at the old rate, sold them to the English at their own price. 
This sort of thing was inconvenient, of course. But then, thought 
Sir James, the new Governor could make it right.t 

This much-expected man arrived at last. And as after long 
suspense “to know the worst becomes a sort of vile happiness,” his 
Excellency’s arrival, says Lady Anne, gave the Dutch “that sort 
of cold bath which at once shocks the frame and braces the constitu- 
tion.” 

The voyagers were favourably impressed by the first glimpse of 
their future home. The day was brilliant, the outline of the country 
bold, daring, but calm. Cape Town surprised them by being no 
collection of rude huts, but “clean, correct, and respectable.” They 
landed on May 4th, and Lady Anne began to revolve in her mind 
plans for reconciling the Dutch to the sight of their masters “by the 
attraction of fiddles and French horns.” Before this could be 
attempted, however, King George’s new subjects had to take the oath 
of allegiance ; the Castle gates were thrown open every morning, and 
Lady Anne was astonished at the number of well-fed, rosy-cheeked 
citizens, with powdered hair and black suits, who marched up in 
pairs to see the King’s representative. 

After the burghers came the boors, farmers and settlers from 
the country, who seemed much to dislike their errand. “They shook 
hands with each other, but they shook their heads too, in a manner 
that said—‘ There is no help for it ; we must swear, for they are the 
strongest.’” The size of these “sulky youths” was enormous. 
Most of them were upwards of six feet high, and stout in proportion. 


* Wraxall calls Lord Macartney “a man of unimpeached integrity, 
elevated views, and always attentive to the great public interests committed 
to his care; yet wanting amenity of manners, ductility, and powers of 
conciliation.” —Posthwmous Memoirs, vol. i. p. 265. 

+ “Remember,” she often cautions her readers, “ I simply, like a parrot, 
repeat what I have heard.” 
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They wore blue cloth suits and large flat hats, and they arrived in 
‘waggons, which, true to the thrifty Dutch nature, were laden with 
merchandise so that they might do a day’s trading after presenting 
themselves at the Castle. A Hottentot servant, carrying his master’s 
umbrella, crept behind each countryman: their toilet was exquisitely 
simple, consisting of a piece of leather round the waist, a sheepskin 
over the shoulders, and sometimes a scarlet handkerchief on the head. 
Lady Anne thought them less repulsive than report had painted. 
“The expression of their eyes is sweet and inoffensive,” she says, 
“‘and their features areysmall and not ill-shaped.” 

A ball given at the Government House by Sir James Craig intro- 
duced the polished part of Cape society to Lord Macartney and his 
party. 


“The ball-room was lined with two rows of ladies, all tolerably well- 
dressed, and all ‘mad in white muslin.’ . . . But here was no real beauty, 
no manner, no graces, no charms—only the freshness of health, and a 
vulgar smartness accompanying it, which spoke the torch of Prometheus 
animating them toj{be of mutton-tail. They danced without halting a 
moment, in a sort of pit-a-pat, tingling little step... . What they want 
most is shoulders and] softness of manners. The term ‘a Dutch doll’ was 
quite explained to me;when}I saw their make and recollected the dolls ; but 
what is most exceptionable about them is their teeth and the size of their 
feet. A tradesman in}London, hearing they were very large, sent a box of 
shoes on speculation, which almost put the colony in a blaze, so angry were 
the fair ones. But day by day a pair were sent for by a slave in the dark, 
till at last the shoes vanished.” 


Very few Dutchmen attended the ball; the Fiscal (head officer of 
justice), President of the Court, and others in public positions only 
appeared and vanished, as though almost afraid of being seen there 
by each other, though they professed satisfaction with the state of 
affairs, and perfect cordiality towards English rule. 

When the first rush of receptions was over, Lord Macartney 
assigned to Mr. Barnard and his wife a little country house called 
Paradise, at the back of Table Mountain, which rose three thousand 
feet above it—“ spiral, wooded, and picturesque.” Before the house 
stood a row of fruit-laden orange-trees; behind it lay a well-stocked 
garden watered by a mountain stream ; and on the left rose a grove 
of fir-trees.* But appropriately to its name, the road to Paradise 
was hard and difficult: it had to be traversed chiefly on foot, and 
was intersected by gullies so deep that when Lady Anne jumped 
across them, she thought, if her foot had slipped, she would have found 
herself in England. 


* A later visitor (1812), says—‘* We wandered through coppices of green- 
house plants, and forced our way through thickets of exotics.” 
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At Paradise Lady Anne inspected or collected many curiosities— 
animal, vegetable and mineral—some of which greatly amused Lord 
Mornington, when he visited the Cape on his way to India. There 
were a pair of secretary-birds, who strutted about on their long legs 
“with the air of fine gentlemen,” but were particular about always 
sitting down to dinner: a sea calf, a very foolish creature, calf as to 
his countenance but with fins for feet, who plunged into the water 
when laughed at for waddling ; and a penguin, “a link between fish 
and fowl, as the calf was between fish and beast,” who spent half her 
day in the pond with the calf, and half in the house with her mistress, 
looking much like an old lady in a sacque, with long ruffles. For 
the baboons, who came down in marauding parties in the fruit season, 
Lady Anne pleaded in vain. The gardener insisted on catching and 
whipping one of the offenders, who would then run chattering to his 
comrades and warn them from the spot. 

In the vegetable world, among things to be remembered were 
orange-trees forty feet high and nine in circumference; a most 
useful plant which, according to the gardener, furnished one kind of 
physic when scraped upwards and another when scraped downwards ; 
the sugar-tree, whose lovely pink blossoms when boiled produce a 
syrup like honey, with which all the Cape preserves were made; 
magical rose-tree bearing seven different kinds of roses which (it was 
said) blossomed every day exactly at four o'clock; and a fearful 
“ star-plant,” yellow, and spotted like a leopard skin, with a crop of 
glossy brown hair growing over it, “at once handsome and horrible’;” 
it crawled along the ground and had fat green leaves. Of the seeds 
of the castor-oil-tree, which exactly resemble beads, Lady Anne 
made some necklaces for Queen Charlotte, who accepted them with 
thanks to the donor for preparing them for external application. 
Then how useful was the paint-stone, carrying in its heart a quantity 
of powder, of every colour but green, so finely ground that it only 
required mixing with oil to be ready for use, and employed by the 
boors on their houses, carts, &c. 

Lady Anne thought the Cape grapes delicious, and the wine made 
from them very good, but she could not persuade her English 
guests to be of the same opinion, probably because they knew it 
could be bought for sixpence a bottle. On one occasion some Steine 
wine which had been pronounced detestable was sent to table as a 
fine old wine of Lord Macartney’s, and eagerly drunk by the very 
men who had previously abused it. “Dey haf not got my lord’s. 
hock, my lady!” triumphantly whispered Mr. Barnard’s servant. 
“ Dey are socking in de kitchen wines, and I dare not tell em now, 
for they will fancy dey are poisoned ! ” 

Picnics, excursions, and friendly visits to neighbouring colonists, 
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sped the summer away. When these expeditions were made on foot 
“ all the gentlemen envied the braave vrouw the lightness of her heels, 
the effect perhaps of the lightness of her heart.” One of their 
visits was to Stellenbosch, the residence of the Landrost of the 
district—a fine house, in a pretty village of milk-white houses 
shaded by groves of oaks measuring from twelve to thirteen feet 
round. There was a church, and there were plenty of slaves, but no 
manufactures, and no cultivation. The luxuriance of nature did all 
and more than all the colonists required, with, generally speaking, 
a minimum of exertion on their part. From the Landrost’s house 
they went to that of the clergyman, a carriage being sent after 
them for their use. Lady Anne was making some drawings which 
she feared detained this equipage too long. 


“*Do not mind,’ said Mr. Barnard, laughing, ‘it is used to it—see 
whose it lately was!’ How were we entertained, to find it was actually 
that of ‘old Q.’—that weary vis-a-vis which had been in the habit of 
waiting for the last forty years at the door of Brookes’s Club! There was 
the ducal coronet, there were six horses to draw it (an apology from the 
Landrost for not sending eight), there was a Hottentot coachman clad in 
his native charms—and well could he guide his beasts.” 


Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Meantime, Lord Macartney, acting on his favourite maxim, “ To 
be respected one must begin with respecting,” was endeavouring to 
conciliate the better class of burghers. And Lady Anne, when at 
the Castle, began her course of civilization by means of balls and 
musical parties. She had some amicable contests with the Fiscal, 
who wished her only to invite “true friends,” whereas she desired 
to win over the disaffected. The result was that she secured plenty 
of Dutch ladies to act as partners for “ the juvenile part of the arm” 
and navy,” though their brothers and husbands preferred a qu’ / 
pipe on the stoop to cutting capers in a hot room. set 

“As tothe men,” says Lady Anne, provoked at their immova’ 

“the only amusements that interest them seem to be sales, cerry _—ility— 
and funerals. ... A splendid funeral is the joy of their liv -Monials, 
youth and beauty so attractive in a wife as being asteady” ©, Norare 
while she lives, and having so long a pedigree as to be enr ,“0uSekeeper 
her death, every relation being invited by the public crier | “ led for it at 
in whatever part of the globe the relation happens to be,” to the funeral, 


The position of public affairs was not calcule’ 
tempers or raise the spirits of the colonists, 
being goaded by the French into unwilling -,,., 
and the Dutch fleet was overwhelmed by th 
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and although it was again May, “the Cape November,” and the 
beginning of the rainy season, he and Lady Anne thought the best 
use they could make of it was to take a trip to the interior. They 
were accompanied by their cousin John Dalrymple, a young lady 
called “Jane,” Mr. Barnard’s servant, Pawell, a little black boy, 
two slaves, and a Hottentot. They travelled in an eight-horse 
waggon, with some riding horses following. The waggon, crammed, 
besides its passengers, with provisions, bedding, candles, guns, 
baskets, and extra garments, must have looked like an “all sorts” 
shop on wheels, or a “ Cheap Jack” establishment. But with such 
a quartette as Lady Anne and her husband, a gay young cornet and 
a beautiful girl, all was enjoyment, and the more extraordinary 
their experiences were, the better they were pleased. The ladies, 
indeed, were startled at finding that the guns slung above their 
heads were ready loaded; but their nerves stood even this test 
bravely. 

At a wealthy colonist’s, where they stopped to dine, a child of 
eighteen months was brought in, so heavy that no one could lift it 
from the ground. ‘ Ah!” said the happy mother, “what would mz 
vrow give for such an one?” “I thought,” says Lady Anne, “that 
like Solomon I should be tempted to make two of it.” The greatest 
pride of the Dutch was in the size and number of their children. 

At many points of their journey they had to hire oxen, which 
dragged them so easily up such tremendous heights, that Lady 
Anne almost thought they could “ pull us up to heaven, like Elijah.” 
All went well till they got belated—night instantly follows sunset in 
those regions; in the darkness they drew to the edge of a bank. 

ady Anne felt the wheel sinking on her side. ‘Down we went 
‘a mountain, and everything in the world was above me!” For- 

‘ely no one was seriously hurt. 


> sat on a stone, the statue of patience, condoling with herself 
‘ruises of her white marble arm, the rest of the figure in a state 
preservation in the saddest, sweetest sense of the word, as the 
wved ginger had its top knocked off in the fall and poured its 

* Jane’s neck and out at her toe.” 
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Anne saw her first ostriches; they were only 
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The spot which most interested the Barnards during this tour was 
the famous settlement of the Moravian Fathers, which they knew 
they must be approaching long before it came in sight, from the 
superior cultivation of the land, the herds of cattle quietly grazing, 
and the indescribable look of general peace and prosperity—“ the 
manna of the Almighty showered on His children.” At that time, 
1798, the Fathers had gathered round them three hundred Hottentots, 
glad to escape from the selfish oppression of the boors (who in revenge 
for losing some of their slaves had fired at the Fathers with poisoned 
arrows), and learn simple trades, and the cultivation of their little 
gardens, from the gentle, kind-hearted missionaries. The religious 
instruction the natives delighted in, joining admirably in the hymns, 
and listening with tears to a short discourse addressed by one Father 
to his lieve vriende. Lady Anne, with her hereditary taste for agri- 
culture, went warmly into the subject of their gardens and plantations, 
advising them to grow rice and potatoes, and pointing out spots 
suitable for orange-trees and vines. ‘“ We agreed with and under- 
stood each other,” she says, “ which I was vain of, as I doubt if my 
whole stock of Dutch amounts to two dozen words.” 

Shooting parties and fishing parties, on which the game and fish 
were so novel and abundant as to bewilder the sportsmen, occupied 
many adventurous days, and Lady Anne’s pencil was as busy as her 
husband’s gun. One Dutch beauty only could she discover—* very 
handsome, and weighing eighteen stone. She was the picture of the 
goddess Ceres, a goddess more of the earth than the heavens. Her 
child of fourteen months walked and talked, and was so heavy that 
I did not pretend to lift it.” All the settlers were hospitable and 
friendly in a stolid, silent fashion, and less hostile to the English 
Government than were the townspeople. 


“Yet all,” says Lady Anne, “‘ benefit by it, except a few monopolists. . . . 
The President of the Court of Justice complains that he is undone for 
want of fees, there being now but one bankruptcy where there used to be 
a hundred . . . and! the hangman complains that he has nothing to do. 
Very flattering testimony to our Governor's jurisdiction.” 


This rule, however excellent, was not destined to be a long one. 
The disaffected townspeople had always foreseen that the conclusion 
of the war would transfer them either to France or Holland; and 
when, on the Peace of Amiens, the Cape was restored to the Dutch, 
Lady Anne returned to England, soon followed by her husband. The 
passages from her correspondence and journals added by the late 
Earl of Crawford to his ‘Lives of the Lindsays,’ give by far the 
liveliest pictures left to us of that short episode in Cape history—its 
first occupation by the English. 

















Che Count de Rochmont. 


Cuarpter I, 


In 1793-4 the great French Revolution approached its climax. The 
young Comte de Rochmont, up to the date at which this narrative 
commences, had enjoyed comparative immunity from the attacks of 
the revolutionists. He was well-known to belong to the party of 
progress, represented by Mirabeau, and besides he was a distant rela- 
tion of one of the judges of the High Tribunal of Justice, of which 
Fouquier-Tinville was the directing spirit. When, however, the Reign 
of Terror set in nobody was safe, not even a relation of the great 
leaders, for no leader was himself safe, as one after another the Revo- 
lution swallowed up its own children. 

Rochmont had two great estates, one at Lyons, and the other the 
Chateau de Rochmont, which was the cradle of his family. He 
usually resided at La Ferette, near Lyons, and considered his chateau 
in Provence rather as a winter residence than as his home, although 
the extensive vineyards which surrounded the old southern chateau 
produced the larger portion of his wealth. 

During the progress of the Revolution he had conformed to the 
spirit of the times by dropping his title and reducing his estab- 
lishment to that of a simple citizen, yet without sending adrift any 
of his old servants. He had discharged grooms, sold horses, put down 
carriages, given up liveries, and sent two old servants of the family 
to Rochmont under pretence of working his vineyards, but really 
to keep them out of the way until times should mend. The names 
of these servants were Jean and Francoise Solliers, and they were 
husband and wife. 

At La Ferette he still kept his old butler, Marius Faucier, who, out 
of pure devotion to his master, was content not only to be called 
Citizen, but also to attend meetings of the Jacobin Club, solely, 
however, with a view to gain information for his master’s safety. 
This man was of the old style of honest, loving, devoted dependents. 
Born and bred in the family, he felt himself one of its members in a 
humble way, nor did he desire anything better than to die at his 
post. It would have been better for the Count if, as prudence 
suggested, he had stopped here, but having been brought up in habits 
of luxury and refinement, he could not bring himself to give up one 
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other servant, a’ Swiss valet, by name Collot-Fournier. He was the 
less inclined so to do because Collot was a distant relation of the 
celebrated Collot-d’Herbois, and might be expected to throw the 
shield of his name over a much-suspected aristocrat, but on the other 
hand he thoroughly distrusted the character of the man, and made a 
practice of concealing from him all his most private mcy2ments. No 
more fatal course could have been adopted, nor any means taken more 
certain to develope the evil tendency of a mind given to intrigue. 
Collot naturally felt hurt at his master’s reserve, as well as goaded 
on to pry into matters whose very concealment gave them an air of 
mystery, at a time when mystery meant treason, and treason meant the 
guillotine. 

That celebrated and sanguinary villain known to history under the 
name of Collot-d’Herbois, had once been an actor and had been hissed 
oif the stage at Lyons. When in the course of strange revolutionary 
events he was appointed by Robespierre Chief of the Revolutionary 
Committee, he thirsted for vengeance upon the poor Lyonnais, and 
got sent down to Lyons with a commission to purify the country. 
This he did by murdering about sixteen thousand of the people. The 
guillotine was not equal to the work, so he called in the soldiers and 
had the people shot down by hundreds at a time in the public streets. 

Some time before the advent of this wretch, De Rochmont 
had sent away from La Ferette all his portable wealth. Very 
secretly, of course, but not so secretly as to avoid the observation 
of his valet Collot-Fournier, who took the very first opportunity 
after the arrival of his relation Collot-d’Herbois, to communicate the 
fact to him. D’Herbois expressed his intention of dealing sharply 
with De Rochmont at one of the Jacobin reunions which Marius, the 
faithful butler, attended, who in his turn rushed home to his master, 
told him of his pressing danger, and advised instant flight. Together 
they talked the matter over, and finally decided that the best course 
would be for De Rochmont to go down south, taking the valet with 
him, and leaving Marius to do his best at La Ferette alone. Before 
dawn this plan was carried out. Collot was called out of bed, and 
under the eye of Marius, who never for a moment left him, packed 
his master’s trunks, helped Marius to put them into a country 
carriage, and, driven by an old coachman, started with his master for 
Le Chateau de Rochmont, without having had the opportunity of 
communicating with the tyrant D’Herbois. So far, so good ; but, after 
all, the situation was almost desperate. It would require all the 
pilotage of one who knew rocks, shoals and currents, to travel south 
in such company without shipwreck. In his great perplexity 
De Rochmont changed entirely his system with his valet. He made 
him his confidant ; told him that he was going to Provence to hide 
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his treasure, and asked his friendly assistance with promises of future 
reward. Collot appeared delighted. On the road he most effectually 
screened the Count, and by dint of immense exertions got the party 
safely down to Provence. 

He too was playing his game. He was not for an instant de- 
ceived by the change of manner of his master, nor did he intend 
that he should escape, but his first object was to ascertain the 
extent of the treasure, and his next to be quite sure of the place of 
concealment. 

Before leaving, De Rochmont had provided himself with a large 
iron safe, and tin cases which could be sealed up so as to resist damp ; 
these he confided to the care of Collot, telling him that the first was 
for gold, and the others for bank notes and family titles. Collot 
was content with this information, which he felt must be true, as to 
his certain knowledge the Count had taken with him, or sent on all 
his valuables, knowing that La Ferette would be searched as soon as 
Collot-d’Herbois heard of his flight. 

When they reached Marseilles, De Rochmont told Collot to go on 
alone, as he wished to visit an estate which he possessed on the 
confines of the Basses Alpes, at a village called Besse. He promised 
however to be at the chateau within two days. Collot was not 
alarmed at this proceeding, as he remained in charge of the articles 
of value which they had together brought from La Ferette. But 
this visit leads me to go back a little in my narrative in order to 
explain the position of the Count, and his reasons for the visit. 

At the time of our narration, De Rochmont was an orphan, having 
lost his parents some three years before. His mother’s sister had 
been twice married, first to a nobleman and afterwards to a proprié- 
taire near Besse, with whom she had become acquainted during her 
visits to her sister. This second marriage had always been considered 
by the Comtesse de Rochmont asa mésalliance and had stopped their 
friendly intercourse, but the young Count had not been forbidden, 
when he hunted or shot over his estate at Besse, to visit his aunt. 

There he met his fate in the shape of Marguerite Mourel, his own 
cousin, a very beautiful girl some three years his junior. His suit 
was encouraged by his aunt, who as the great lady controlled the 
family affairs of M. Mourel although she was entirely excluded from 
his political and public life. He allowed her to do much as she 
pleased at home, on condition that she allowed him to do just as he 
liked abroad, and what he liked was the Revolution, and what he did 
was to get elected member of the great Convention, and ultimately 
was appointed a judge of the Revolutionary Tribunal. This last 
promotion killed his aristocratic wife, who went to join her sister and 
brother-in-law some six months after their decease. 
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It would have been quite useless for the heir of the De Rochmonts 
to open his heart to his parents, for nothing would have induced 
them to listen to his pleadings. They did not participate in his 
liberal political ideas, nor did they consider a mere propriétaire as 
belonging to their social caste, besides having a special horror of 
M. Mourel as a revolutionist of the first water. As for their niece, 
they had never seen her. She was not to them a relation, but rather 
a disgrace. After their death De Rochmont openly proposed an 
alliance, which M. Mourel willingly accepted, considering his future son- 
in-law as suitable in every respect, and not being unwilling, despite 
his Citizen this and Citizen that, to join hands with the old blood. 

This M. Mourel was not by any means a bad man. He had read and 
thought himself into the belief that the monarchy had been so abused. 
by Louis XIV. and Louis XV. that its abolition had become a ne- 
cessity, if France was ever to attain the freedom which was enjoyed 
by England. He had even decided deliberately that Louis XVI. 
would be better out of the way, even if it should be necessary to 
chop off his head, for in those days men had become dreadfully 
familiar with and fearless of death. But he had never approved the 
fanatic schemes of Marat, or contemplated without horror the course. 
of those proconsuls or prefects, who had been sent from Paris to 
levy open war upon peaceful citizens at Lyons, Nantes, and other 
great towns. His appointment as judge had been made and accepted 
rather with a view to putting a break upon the ferocious cruelty of 
Collot-d’Herbois and Fouquier-Tinville, than as a personal pro- 
motion suitable to his instincts. He had done his best to save some 
noble men and women, too often alas! without success, as well as to 
arrest the bloody course of his colleagues, until at last his one great 
wish and desire was to escape from a post which had ceased to offer 
any chance of saving life; but alas! escape was impossible, except by 
the road of the public executioner. So that he sat and suffered and 
did his little best, unknown and unappreciated, only to reap the 
curses of posterity. Such men have been forgotten and passed over 
by history, but they existed nevertheless. 

It was late at night when De Rochmont arrived at Besse. M. 
Mourel was away at Paris. Marguerite had been left alone, under 
the care of faithful servants, in an old-fashioned manorial residence, 
which belonged to De Rochmont, as being more secure from sudden 
attack than the country home of the propriétaire. There the lovers 
met ; one single day was at their disposal, to-morrow they must part, 
very probably for ever, since neither could count upon their friends 
being or continuing in power. To day it was the turn of De Roch- 
mont to fly, to-morrow it might be that of M. Mourel. Under such 
circumstances hearts speak to hearts, and quickly too, minds flash 
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out to minds, ideas start from feverish brains, all the faculties are 
quickened—as when men are engaged in battle, and Death snatches 
up the laggard. 

As they walked together in the gardens which drop down to a lake, 
small indeed, but so deep that even in thirsty Provence it has never 
‘been known to dry up, they hammered out scheme after scheme, first 
for the safety of him who was more immediately menaced, and then 
for a reunion beyond the fangs of the revolutionary adder. 

The Count told how his valet had played him false, how, even now, 
he held him, so to speak, by the throat ; and asked his love to use her 
woman’s wit to suggest the wisest course. He said that the treasure 
must be hidden, but that he did not know how to conceal it from Collot, 
nor did he know how long he could count upon being unmolested at his 
‘chateau. At last the conversation proceeded in the following manner. 

“ Well, my own love and darling, I almost feel that we shall never 
meet again in this life; there is a presentiment of evil pressing upon 
my soul. Yet I will do my best as a man while Ican. If I do not 
succeed in saving my own life, I will at least endeavour to secure 
your future comfort. These bloody times cannot last. Your father, 
‘whose good intentions are and must remain unknown, will soon fall, 
and you will inherit his opprobrium without his wealth. Now listen 
to me. I will indeed bury the iron safe, not filled with plate, but 
with stones, with some few articles of plate at the top to deceive 
‘Collot, at the spot marked on this plan, which I give you in case 
you should ever desire to throw seekers off the scent, and I will throw 
a tin case with a full statement of my history down the well, 
marked also in the plan, in case you should ever wish to vindicate 
my memory. The iron safe must be seen by Collot, but I have two 
tin cases, one of which, empty, I will openly throw down a well in 
the presence of Collot, the other I will secretly drop into the well 
marked on this plan. Here is my real wealth. This gold, this 
money, has been secretly got together during three years. To you 
T entrust it. It is, as you see, safely wrapped up and will suffer no 
‘injury under water. Here now, with you present, I let it fall into 
this deep spring beside the lake. No one will ever suspect me of 
this, nor will I make any plan, or keep any document about me to 
tell the tale. Collot—all the world—will {remember . my hiding 
treasures at Le Chateau de Rochmont; nobody will dream that I 
leave them here with you.” 

Marguerite looked for a moment at the spring, into which, suiting 
the action to his words, the Count had dropped the treasure, then 
turned to her lover and said: “ Robert, you have done well, because 
you have thought of me and not of yourself. I rejoice that, even 
at the brink of the precipice over which we both hang, I feel 
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more safe with you than other women might upon the broad road of 
success. I too fear that we shall never meet again alive, but I feel 
also that we are joined for all eternity—that we shall meet and live 
together for ever. But do not mistake me. That money is nothing 
tome. If you die,I die. If you live, I live. It is not suicide I 
threaten, nothing so foolish. But I will think of you as you have 
thought of me, I will be your companion in life or death. Don’t ask 
me how or what I mean to do. You know that one decides and acts 
in these feverish times suddenly., Say no more about our troubles, 
let us forget the Revolution, and spend a few hours as if this home 
and this lake were as quiet and untroubled as in those happy days 
when a young sportsman used to come up here to pay a visit to his 
aunt and—cousin. It will freshen up both our intellects to remove 
from them, if but for an hour, this terrible strain.” 

The evening passed pleasantly away, and at midnight the Count 
started for home, being desirous of avoiding the patriots, who at that 
time thronged the streets or lived in front of the cafés. He arrived 
safely, to the infinite contentment of Collot, who was unable to deal 
with his supposed treasure alone, being associated in its guardianship 
with the old coachman, who had also let Jean and Francoise Solliers 
into the secret. Collot had fully made up his mind to send a message 
to D’Herbois as soon as the treasure was buried, not at all with the 
intention of handing it over to his relation, but with a view to the 
arrest of De Rochmont, which event would, as he calculated, leave 
him in sole possession of the secret. 

By direction of the master three large excavations were made by 
Jean Solliers for the purpose of planting trees, while Collot was 
privately instructed to make a fourth at a distant corner of the estate, 
which he was to keep secret from everybody. When this was 
completed all the servants were requested to attend their master 
during the night for the purpose of burying his plate and cash. This 
they did. Boxes were placed in the several excavations, and all but 
the Count and Collot retired to rest. About two a.m. these two went 
forth again alone, first to a certain well which lies behind the great 
wine-cellar, and then to the hole which Collot had dug during the 
afternoon. Into the well the Count threw a tin box, which he 
explained to Collot contained bank-bills and family titles; in the hole 
they buried an iron safe, the upper part of which Collot had been 
called in to help pack with articles of heavy plate. By three o’clock 
in the morning all was finished, and by way of precaution De Roch- 
mont suggested to Collot that in case anybody should be awake, it 
would be better for them to enter separately. The valet was to enter 
by the back door, and after a few minutes spent in observing if all 
was quiet, he was to open the front door to let his master in. 
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After Collot had,gone the Count passed rapidly into a little 
courtyard behind the stables, where was situaied the kitchen well, 
and into that he dropped another tin box, then went to the front 
door, and finding all quiet was let in and went to bed. 

Next morning two persons were actively at work, as actively as if 
they had spent the whole night in bed, instead of working with 
pickaxe and shovel. One of them was on his road to the post-office 
with a dispatch for Collot-d’Herbois, the other was packing his 
things for an immediate flight. 

De Rochmont never doubted for an instant that his valet had 
written to Lyons; the valet never suspected for an instant that his 
master was playing him false. 

About eight o’clock the Count rang for his valet; his summons 
was answered by Jean, who informed him that Collot had gone out 
an hour ago, and had not yet returned. This news almost drove the 
Count to despair. He had indeed expected to be arrested, but had 
reckoned that he had some twelve or fourteen hours to spare for his 
preparations. He did not know that Collot had delayed writing until 
the treasure was concealed, and so imagined that he had gone out to 
fetch the gendarmes. The return of Collot reassured him. Looking 
at his face, he thought he read signs of expected rather than assured 
triumph, so going out with Jean he left Collot to complete the 
packing which he had himself begun. As soon as they were beyond 
earshot he turned to Jean and told him all about the villany of the 
valet, explained to him that the treasure (which, however, he allowed 
him to think had been really buried) would be lost and all their 
lives endangered, unless he could immediately leave the place. 

“ But if you leave Collot behind,” said Jean Solliers, “ he will be 
sure to steal the valuables.” 

“True enough, my faithful friend, but I intend to take Collot 


with me.” 


“ How will the seigneur manage that? I should think that Collot 
has no such intention.” 
: “Probably not, but he would hardly like to resist me alone. His 
plan is to put a good face upon the matter until his friends arrive to 
arrest me. Traitors are always cowards. My plan is to leave this 
before they can come, and he will submit, thinking to return as soon 
as he has placed me in safe custody. Go you at once to the stables, 
saddle three horses, prepare to go with us, and let Frangoise keep the 
house with old Jacques the coachman. Even the emissaries of D’Her- 
bois will hardly molest a lone woman and an old man, and even if 
they did they would be no worse off than they are with us, for we 
should all be arrested together. I believe that when they find us 
flown they will pay no attention to them, but hurry after us.” 
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‘May I ask where you propose to go to?” 

“ We must make a rush for the mountains with a view to reaching 
the Swiss frontier. But you may stay behind if you wish. I know 
that we are in a desperate position, and I don’t want to force even so 
faithful a servant as Jean Solliers to run a race with death.” 

Poor Jean burst into tears, caught hold of his master’s hand, kissed 
it fervently, and at last stammered out: “ What! Could Monsieur le 
Comte doubt the fidelity, the devotion of his poor servant Jean? 
Did he think that his question concerned his own poor life? Did he 
not know that to die at his side would be the crowning honour of his 
life—unless indeed he could die in his stead, which would be better 
still ?” 

“TI never doubted you, worthy old friend,” replied the Count, “I 
never began to doubt you, but I hold it a point of honour to give all 
men a fair choice, when the question is one of life or death. Now 
you have decided, so act quickly and quietly, and let us have no 
scene with dear old Frangoise, or our purpose might leak out.” 

Entering the chateau, De Rochmont sought his chamber, where he 
found Collot, apparently busy packing, but so slowly, so unwillingly, 
that it was evident he was thinking how he could delay or defeat the 
journey. 

“ Make haste, Collot,” said De Rochmont; “ we must be off after 
déjeuner, and ride for our lives. It has transpired that I brought a 
treasure down here, and within a few hours certain patriot citizens 
will be here to look about. The marks of the spade are too recent to 
escape their observation ; they will find us out and come either alone 
at night, or with the authorities to hunt for it. We must throw 
them off the scent by getting away at once. I am not quite stripped 
bare yet. In my pocket-book I have ten thousand francs, which will 
keep us until we can steal back to recover the hidden treasure. 
Leave me to finish these saddle-bags, and go you to get your own 
affairs together.” 

Collot was completely taken aback by this speech. If the neigh- 
bours did come his hopes were vanished. If the authorities came, 
they also would ruin them. Going slowly along the corridor, he 
tried to think out the situation, but it was too much for him, too 
changing for a definite decision. He saw that he must go, and 
perhaps it was for the best. On the way he could make arrange- 
ments for the Count’s arrest, and then he could return at his leisure. 


Yes, he had better put a good face on the matter, and appear to fall 
into his master’s views. 
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Cuarter II. 


Le CuAteau DE Rocumonr is in many respects a curious building. 
It was originally a mere hunting-box, but grew with the times, each 
member of the family adding a wing or a room, a stable or a barn, 
until at last it became what it now is. Yet not exactly, for in 1793 
it bore evidences of belonging to a noble family, whose armorial 
bearings were carved in stone upon an arched entrance gate at the 
end of a grove of cypress-trees, which still grow and flourish, whereas 
the gate has since disappeared, together with other buildings and embel- 
lishments, and the whole place seems to have passed through a sort of 
revolution, which has changed it into a wild and in some respects a 
desolate-looking dwelling. Its original defects still remain. It has 
no front entrance. A pair of huge wooden folding gates give 
entrance into a courtyard, upon which a massive oak door opens near 
the middle of the back facade. Inside this door there is a small 
hall with doors leading into the principal apartments, and 
into another and larger hall which runs through to the terrace 
in front. Opposite the great folding gates are the stables, farmer's 
houses, and famous wine-cellar, with its huge butts and wine-presses, 
still in working order, but alas! since the advent of the phylloxera, 
empty. The original stone, where ladies mounted their palfreys, still 
lies at the gates, but ladies no longer touch it with their gentle feet, 
nor have done for many a long year, since it passed from the pro- 
prictaire (who bought it for a song at the sale of the forfeited estates 
of the attainted nobles) to other bourgeois who have grown rich upon 
its vintages. From this courtyard at noon precisely issued three 
horsemen, already known to the reader, while a woman held herself 
half-concealed to bid them adieu, lest her weeping should attract 
the notice of the grooms. 

As the travellers passed under the archway at the end of the 
cypress grove, they came suddenly upon a concealed party of mounted 
gendarmes, who closed upon them so quickly as to make resistance 
impossible. They were four in number, well mounted and thoroughly 
armed. The leader was a young officer, who seemed to be suffering 
from a severe cold, for his voice was thick and almost inaudible, while 
his face was so muffled up in a thick woollen comforter that only his 
eyes and the tips of his moustache were visible. It was probably on 
this account that the brigadier or sergeant took upon himself to 
effect the arrest. With a loud voice he exclaimed, “‘ Robert, Comte de 
Rochmont, I arrest you and these your attendants in the name of the 
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Republic, and command you to yield up your arms at the peril of 
your lives. De Rochmont hesitated an instant, and then with a look 
of mingled resignation and despair, drew his sword out of its scabbard, 
and approaching the officer handed it to him without a word. Collot 
tugged his pistols out of their holster and gave them up with ala- 
crity. Only Jean seemed disposed to resist, but at a look from his 
master, he also complied. The officer took the sword of De Roch- 
mont with courtesy, then bending forward as if to make himself 
audible, asked, “‘ Do you give me your parole not to attempt an escape?” 

“T do,” replied the Count.” 

“ Then take back your sword ; it is that of a brave man in adversity. 
I do but execute an unpleasant duty.” 

De Rochmont started; he recognised the voice. The officer saw 
his start and quickly added: “Ah, you remember me? Yes I am 
Pierre Chateaunon, who fought with you against’ the Prussians on 
the Rhine ; we will talk over old times on the road. Brigadier, use no 
unnecessary violence: we accept the parole of these prisoners, and 
prefer passing quietly along the road to making a disturbance.” 

Without any delay the party set forward, at first slowly, then at a 
smart gallop. The officer kept well in front, followed by De Roch- 
mont ; after him came the other prisoners, and the gendarmes formed 
the rear-guard. Avoiding all large thoroughfares and villages, they 
made for the mountains, choosing byeways and communal roads. 
About four o’clock a halt was called to rest the tired horses. It was 
winter time and nearly dark. While they rested the officer ap- 
proaching De Rochmont, spoke a few words to him aside, then called 
his brigader, and after giving his orders rode off alone. 

At this time they were in the mountains round Cahors, a wild 
district which is not yet civilized, and was then mostly a confused 
mass of rocks and forests, sparsely inhabited by labouring people and 
vinedressers, who were so far removed from public affairs and politics. 
that they only gazed with curiosity as the cavalcade rode by, without 
even asking themselves who they might be. 

After a short rest, they again mounted and pressed forward for an 
hour, until they reached a lonely farm-house, where the brigadier 
commanded a halt for the night. ‘Within the house they found an 
old woman, who told the brigadier that his officer was upstairs and 
desired him to attend him immediately in company with his prisoner 
De Rochmont. She herself led the way, but once arrived at the door 
of the apartment, she made a sign to the Count to‘ enter, while she 
herself and the brigadier drew back as if to await the result of the 
interview. 

On opening the door the Count met—Marguerite, his affianced 
bride, who had laid aside her disguise to meet her lover. Without one 
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word of explanation, they fell into one another’s arms ; tears ran down 
both their cheeks; they had met once more despite their dark prog- 
nostications. They had met, but not as they parted. The weak girl 
had become a heroine, she had laid aside her feminine weakness, she 
had acted with amazing courage, she had undergone immense fatigue, 
and all this for him whom she loved better than she loved herself, 
whom she loved as he had proved he loved her when he flung his 
treasure at her feet. 

Their embrace was short. Marguerite was the first to withdraw. 
“Time presses, my Robert,” she said ; “ you are yet within the reach of 
D’Herbois, and at your side is your traitorous valet. Listen tome. Let 
us waste no time in explanations. You knew my voice at the very 
first ; I saw it, hence my quick reply. Let me tell you why I adopted 
this desperate scheme for your salvation. After you left me last 
night, your butler Marius Faucier arrived in pursuit of you. He said 
that, hearing of your flight, D’Herbois had searched your chateau, La 
Ferette, wrecked the furniture, and set fire to the buildings ; that he 
had sent on an express for your immediate arrest at Le Chateau de 
Rochmont, and that his agents might be expected to arrive there 
about five o’clock this very evening—in fact, they must be there while 
we are talking. I knew that you would leave about noon, but I ex- 
pected that you would not be aware how closely you were followed, 
and that you might be easily overtaken, in which case your life was 
lost, so I used all the resources placed at my disposition by my father 
for securing my own safety in case of a sudden danger. You know 
that this farm is his, you also know that the people are devoted to 
us. Here I have kept concealed all sorts of disguises, amongst others 
those of the gendarmes who effected your escape. The horses belong 
to the property. I took from my father’s case a signed warrant, filled 
it up with your name in case of being questioned, called Marius and 
the two servants who were at Besse, and drove on here within three 
hours of your departure. All were quickly disguised as gendarmes 
with myself as their officer. We left during the night, rode for very 


life to your chateau, concealed ourselves in the woods at daybreak, 


and only came out when we saw you. The rest you know.” 
“Marguerite, you must be almost dead with fatigue. You have 
done wonders ; but do not risk your dear life or health further. Go 
quietly home and rest. Be assured I will act prudently and well.” 
“Not so, my Robert. AmI tired? IfI sit down I feel ready to 
drop off the chair ; if I stand still my eyes close with sleep ; but when 


I move I feel alive. There is some supernatural strength given to 


me for this one great effort of my life. In it I must succeed or die. 
Fear not if I succeed, the very joy will cure me; and if I fail—why 
—I shall die with you. Now to work again; no expostulations, 
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no delay. I leave you here. I go back to Besse, fill up a pass for 
myself with maid-servant and two men as guardians, a pass and an order 
for post-horses for Paris. This will occupy me about four hours. 
The farmer is even now waiting for me hard by. He will drive our 
own horses to the first post town, then return to his duties here. A 
little way along the road you will meet my carriage, and you will 
yourself with our improvised gendarmes be my escort, until you reach 
the great forest beyond Brignolles. There you must escape or 
pretend to escape from your captors. Alas! that I must leave this 
most critical movement to you and Marius, who acts as brigadier. 
I would I could be there to help—but time forbids. Leave me, my 
love, while I put on once more these soldier’s clothes. I could not 
bear to appear before you in an unwomanly attire.” 

“T go, I go at once; yet did I think you more lovely in that red 
suit than ever I thought you before! It was to me your crown of 
glory! In it I saw nothing but a saint, a martyr, a more than 
modest maid, a very Joan of Arc! Marguerite, if we escape this 
dreadful hour, we have stored up oceans of love which no time or 
age can ever dry up!” 

One passionate kiss, and he was gone. 


Carter III. 


Ir must be remembered that Collot, the valet, was always close to 
De Rochmont, which fact made him feel safe as to the disposal of the 
treasure. Moreover, he had not forgotten that the latter had con- 
fessed to having on his person some ten thousand francs when about 
to leave the chateau. While they rested at the farm-house, in the 
absence of his master and the brigadier, who remained upstairs even 
after the departure of the officer, Collot endeavoured to have a little 
conversation with the two gendarmes, who remained below to guard 
their prisoners. In this, however, he was entirely frustrated, for 
they not only refused to listen to him, but plainly told him that their 
orders were to enforce silence, and that if he opened his mouth again 
they would gag him. After a good supper they all wrapped them- 
selves up in their cloaks and lay down on some straw which had been 
spread for them on the floor. 

About midnight the brigadier joined them and ordered them to 
feed their horses a second time, as they must start in an hour and 
had a long stage before them. On leaving the farm-house, they took 
the high road until they neared Brignolles, where they overtook a 
travelling carriage, which they seemed to expect as they at once 
constituted themselves its escort. The brigadier with De Rochmont 
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rode ahead, leaving Jean and Collot with the other gendarmes behind. 
Thus removed beyond the sight and hearing of Collot, Marius had 
an opportunity of talking with the Count, and the result of their 
conversation was this. After conducting the carriage to Brignolles, 
they were to take a secluded and circuitous route through the forest, 
and at a certain point De Rochmont was to set spurs to his horse and 
escape. Pursuit was to be simulated up to a cross road, where if 
Collot, as was supposed, pressed forward, he was to be dealt with by 
De Rochmont ; if on the other hand, he held back and behaved quietly, 
he was to be taken in hand by Marius and disposed of as seemed best. 
As arranged, so carried out. The Count dashed forward, followed 
by the whole troop up to a certain cross road, where the gendarmes 
seemed disposed to draw rein, but Collot called to them not to let the 
prisoner escape, and rode ahead to arrest the fugitive. De Rochmont 
leaped a ditch beside the road and dived into the woods; Collot 
followed, when, suddenly checking his horse and facing the traitor, 
the Count drew a pistol, and discharged it point-blank at his valet. 
Collot reeled and fell. De Rochmont immediately flung himself from 
the saddle, caught the bridle of Collot’s horse, and then bent down to 
see whether he were really dead before he returned to the road. He 
lay motionless, The bullet had entered his lungs. He breathed 
indeed, but life seemed ebbing fast, and in a few seconds his pulse 
became so feeble that De Rochmont left him for dead. 

De Rochmont had been a soldier, he had seen many men die, he 
was familiar with death, he was himself dodging death. That he had 
killed a fellow-being gave him no sort of concern, his only feeling 
was that he had crushed a serpent, and all he wished to do was to be 
quite certain that it could use its fangs no more. This he thought 
that he had done effectually, so leading the horses back to the road he 
rejoined his party. Jean, who had not been let into the secret, was 
startled at his reappearance ; he thought that he must be mad, until 
Marius, removing a pair of false moustaches and eyebrows spoke to 
him in his natural voice and told him who they were. Then indeed 
the poor fellow rejoiced. He even dismounted, and rushing to his 
master seized his hand, shook it and then kissed it, and fawned like 
an affectionate hound. The brigadier, or rather Marius, as we must 
now call him, would not be satisfied that the traitor was disposed of 
until he had himself visited his body and found it rapidly getting 
cold. Then a short sharp gallop brought them back to the high road, 
where they found the carriage with the farmer on the box, and 
Marguerite with her maid inside. 

Telling Marius to lead his horse, De Rochmont got inside to hear 
the further plans of Marguerite. She told him that the farmer would 
at once return with the horses and disguises to his house, leaving 
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Marius and her own coachman to azcompany her in accordance with 
the conditions of her pass. The third man was to go back with the 
farmer, and then return before daylight to Besse, where he was to 
remain as guardian of the property. As for the Count, he must 
leave her there and then, and make the best of his way with poor 
faithful Jean to Paris. His escape would soon be known abroad, and 
the roads leading to the frontiers of Italy and Switzerland so closely 
watched that the chances were against him, whereas Paris was at 
once the centre of danger and of safety. No one would expect him 
there, no one would know him there if he kept in the background, 
and sooner or later he might get away to Belgium or England, or 
things might change for the better. 

It were a mere waste of words to say more than that they parted 
with anxious and sorrowful hearts, yet was there more of hope than 
at their last parting ; whether this hope was realised our history must 
tell. Yet oneremark may be hazarded, and it is this. Our prognos- 
tications or sentiments are more often wrong than right, and yet if 
perchance once in a way they turn out correct, we proclaim them as . 
fulfilled prophecies, as marvellous events, forgetting to balance them 
against our many errors, and forgetting also that if their fulfilment 
és a marvel, that only proves that for the most part they are not ful- 
filled—the exception proves the rule. 

Marguerite reached Paris safely without any very extraordinary 
adventures. Robert Comte de Rochmont also reached Paris after a 
month’s journey, in which he went to all points of the compass to 
throw his enemies off his scent, and for some six weeks kept in such 
complete retirement that he never once attempted to visit Marguerite 
even in disguise. 

After a few weeks’ residence in Paris it -became evident to 
Marguerite that her father was in the very deepest distress. He had 
been for years a friend of Robespierre, whose fortunes he had fol- 
lowed, from his open denunciation of the punishment of death, until 
dragged by the inexorable necessities of vanity, ambition and danger, 
he had waded through seas of blood, into the Reign of Terror. 

M. Mourel had always been a kind-hearted man. His present 
position was the result of that sympathy with others’ woes which it 
seemed most to deny. He had been led to join the Revolution 
because it seemed to him to give liberty to slaves, and to break the 
iron tyranny of the Court party. He had followed his friend Robes- 
pierre because he professed a hatred of blood-shedding, even that of 
condemned criminals, and he had been thrust into his post on the 
bloodiest tribunal which ever disgraced the sacred name of justice, 
in order to arrest its mad onward rush. Robespierre counted upon 
his doing for him what he could not do for himself. It was 
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evident that unless the popular tiger-thirst for blood were allayed, 
all, yes all must disappear before it. Robespierre stood on the 
engine as it dashed forward into the dark; he seemed to be the 
engineer, only he had found it impossible to turn off the steam, or 
put on the break. The train had started with several guards, all of 
whom had been dashed to pieces, as the train with ever increasing 
speed tore along the rails. The engine had jolted off several other 
engineers who had for a time possessed some sort of control over its 
movements. These had been carefully assisted overboard by 
Robespierre, whose ambition it was to be not only chief but only 
driver of the engine of state, which ambition he had achieved, only 
to find out that as the machine had killed others so it would most 
likely kill him. 

Under these circumstances Mourel was forced to take counsel with 
his daughter, whose intelligence astounded him. She advised him 
to seek an interview with Robespierre and to resign his post, let the 
consequences be what they might. This interview was appointed 
for the very next day. 

It has been said that Mourel had done his best to save some of the 
victims of his own court of justice. It must now be explained that 
he had organised a service in connection with the prisons, which had 
on certain occasions favoured the escape of the condemned. Thus 
at one, and that the largest of all, he had placed as gaoler a man of 
Besse named Roux, partly as a reward for services, and partly as his 
political agent. He had also procured the appointment of another 
friend as medical inspector of Paris prisons, who had by giving cer- 
tificates of illness delayed the appearance of prisoners, until they 
dropped out of notice and escaped. When however the Terror set in, 
these agents became impotent—none were ever let out of gaol. At 
first friends were permitted to visit the prisoners, although the 
experiment was always dangerous, owing to the savageness of the 
gaolers, who were apt to’ refuse to let them out again; later on all 
were permitted to enter who pleased, but only on the condition of 
never going out again alive. 

On the night in question, after Mourel’s decision to see Robespierre 
had been taken at the suggestion of Marguerite, Roux was announced 
and admitted. He had taken advantage of a short leave to run down 
to the judge with the terrible news that Comte Robert de Rochmont 
had been arrested and committed to his own prison on the denun- 
ciation of Collot-Fournier, his ancient valet. Both Mourel and 
Marguerite were paralysed by this report. If the Count died, it 
seemed hardly worth while for them to attempt to live. The judge 
knew that the blow would be fatal to his daughter, and if fatal to her, 
fatal to him, she being the last link which bound him to earth. All 
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else had gone. Home, friends, political aspirations, the very dream 
of liberty had been drowned in blood. 

Marguerite was the first to recover. She asked how Collot had 
come to life? how he had made his way to Paris? how he had met 
De Rochmont ? 

Roux was able to answer her questions, for Collot, deeming him 
one absolutely devoted to the guillotine, had told him the whole 
history. It appeared that the wound, which had been considered 
fatal, had indeed been desperate, the bullet having entered the lung, 
but owing to the position of the parties it had taken an oblique 
direction and passed out, leaving a wound from which the blood 
poured copiously, instead of being confined within the lungs. When 
Collot lay on the ground face upwards, his body pressed upon the 
open wound, the cold winter’s night, the wet earth, together coagu- 
lated the blood, until, after hours of swooning, he became sufficiently 
conscious to crawl back to the road, where he fell down unconscious, 
and so remained for three days, at the end of which he found himself 
in the cottage of a peasant woodcutter, who had picked him up. He 
passed a second time close to death’s door in consequence of violent 
tever, but being of no sort of good on earth, he escaped the attentions 
of the doorkeeper of the infernal regions, and was told to move on, 
which in due time he did to Paris, as being the most likely place to 
get employment, and gather news, until he should be able to sneak 
back to Le Chateau de Rochmont and recover the treasure. For this 
he dared not do until he found out what had become of the Count, 
and who had taken possession of the property. As chance would 
have it, he took up his quarters in the Quartier Latin, into which 
De Rochmont had dived as into a swarming hive, where no aristocrat 
could be supposed to lurk, and one day they met, at least Collot 
caught sight of his master, tracked him, and got him arrested. 
Roux, knowing the Count, had placed him in a separate apartment 
near the door; more he could not do without incurring the suspicion 
of the chief goaler or captain of the prison, who was one of the most 
brutal of that brutal class. 

It was a foregone conclusion that De Rochmont would be con- 
demned the next day, and executed the day after. The prisons 
were so crowded, so many were arrested daily, that quick despatch 
had become the order of the day. Roux was told to come again the 
next night, when he would be told whether anything could be 
attempted on behalf of the captive. Meanwhile the doctor was called 
into council by means of an invitation to dinner, for it would have 
been dangerous even for M. Mourel to receive visits from officials 
except as invited friends. It was late when they sat down to table; 
Marius, the butler of De Rochmont, waited upon them. When the 
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repast was over, the burning question as to what could be done was 
brought forward, while Marius, after placing dessert and wine before 
them, stood behind the judge, instead of leaving the room as was his 
custom ; for despite political pretences, social caste and social customs 
prevailed even amongst those who seemed most opposed to them. 

“Tf,” said the doctor, “ we could find a man ready to take the place 
of le Comte de Rochmont, such is the brutal, drunken, and blood- 
thirsty character of the governor and warders of the Conciergerie, 
that they would be content with killing or getting killed the appointed 
number without caring much as to their identity ; but this is impos- 
sible, for two reasons. The first, that no one would offer at any price ; 
the second, that such an one might enter as a visitor, but would most 
likely be detained and executed as an additional sacrifice to the 
guillotine, without securing the escape of his principal.” 

“ But,” said M. Mourel, “we could count upon Roux in that 
matter, if the hour were well chosen, and the sentinel well bribed. 
He would both let in and let out. Only alas! I am speaking as 
though such a substitute could be found, while I am sure that even 
were such a man to offer himself, De Rochmont would refuse the 
sacrifice.” 

Midnight struck ere they parted, without arriving at any decision, 
save that the judge was to postpone his visit to Robespierre until 
after the trial of their friend, so as to make an appeal for him if 
condemned. 

When the doctor left the room he was conducted towards the 
street-door by Marius, who, however, led him into his own little 
chamber, and begging his pardon, thus addressed him: “ This, 
doctor, being a question of life and death to us all, I need hardly ask 
you to excuse the liberty I have taken in detaining you, but will at 
once to my point. Can you give me a drug which will stupefy a man 
for say eight hours, without taking away the use of his legs for the 
first hour or so? I mean so that he might walk (or reel, if necessary, 
asa drunken man) to a certain given spot where he would remain 
unconscious for the time I have named.” 

“Yes,” replied the doctor, “that could be done; but to what 
purport ?” 

“T can hardly tell you my exact plan for the moment, but as you 
must aid me, I will ask you to give me such a drug during the 
audience of the tribunal to-morrow, and I will further ask you to 
keep in view, not only after the audience, but during the whole 
evening, the man to whom you give that drug, as you will be wanted 
some time during the night. If such an one should linger in a café 
it would be well to follow him in disguise ; if he should go towards 
the Conciergerie it would be necessary to give him your help, and if 
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the doctor should be wanted to see a dying man it would be of the 
utmost consequence that he should be easily found.” 

“Well, Marius, I quite understand your drift, but I do not 
discover your scheme; perhaps it is better so, as I might by over- 
consciousness impede my usefulness.” 

“Then it is understood that you will hand me such a medicine 
to-morrow in the Court ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then, sir, I wish you good-night,” and he officiously opened the 
hall-door. 
* * * * ~ * 

The Bloody Tribunal sat at the Luxembourg. Short and sharp 
were its decisions. Prisoner after prisoner walked through as it were 
—walked like the Venetians of old into the Council of the Ten to 
pass out by the staircase which descended beneath the Bridge of 
Sighs. Comte Robert de Rochmont claimed a little more time than 
his fellows, on account of some questions as to his political opinions 
which were put by one of the judges, and which made it appear that 
he was of liberal tendencies. These questions roused Fouquier- 
Tinville, who darted upon the said judge a look of dangerous scorn, 
and called the chief witness, Collot-Fournier, who deposed that his 
master had fled from Lyons carrying his treasures with him, which 
treasures he had made away with in a manner unknown to the 
deponent, with a view to escaping out of France and joining the 
emigrés; that he had been arrested on the order of Collot-d’ Herbois 
but had got away in a wood by reason of the very culpable neglect of 
the gendarmes who had him in charge, while he, who had alone 
followed him with a view to his arrest, had been shot and left for 
dead by the prisoner. ‘Tinville turned from the witness to the jury 
and simply shrugged his shoulders. The verdict was instantaneous, 
and De Rochmont moved back to the Conciergerie, there to pass the 
last few hours of his life. 

Collot left the Court alone. He might have posed with the 
tricoteuses as a hero, but he feared public approval, which has a 
knack of marking a man and keeping him in view; whereas he only 
wished to get away down south to a certain hidden treasure, now left 
at his absolute disposal. He therefore slunk away through the 
gardens of the Luxembourg into the Quartier Latin, and thence through 
several courts into the neighbourhood of the Odéon, where he entered 
a third-class restaurant and called for his dinner. It was a dark and 
dismal hole of a place, but large and full of people, who had only twenty 
sous tospend on three courses and a dessert, wine included. Of course 
he did not notice—why should he ?—two other men, who entered soon 
after himself, and sat down as he had done to their dinner, nor was he 
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conscious of a third who sat at a table alone very busy with the latest 
revolutionary journal. Collot was in no hurry tomove. He had done 
his day’s work and had no very particular occupation until to-morrow 
morning at eight a.m., when he hoped to assist at the last scene of a 
drama in which he had taken a rather prominent part. He called for 
another bottle of wine, lighted his pipe, rolled about in his chair with 
the air of a bon vivant who saw his way to many another dinner of a 
more sumptuous character. About seven p.m. he paid his bill and went 
out to a neighbouring Jacobin club with which he had become 
affiliated, and applauded with the best of them, all the while quite 
unconscious of certain citizens who, sitting a little behind, were as 
prodigal of applause as himself. The club broke up about eleven at 
night, and Collot paced his way reluctantly towards his garret. 
Neither then was he aware of the interest which he excited, nor did 
he notice that ere he entered his abode, one dark form had glided in 
before him and pressed hastily up the stairs, nor did he see another 
pass in after him with noiseless tread, nor did it concern him at all 
that a third outside went in search of a cab as soon as he had entered. 
Only he was conscious as he reached his own door, and was in the act 
of turning the key in the darkness—for gas was not invented in those 
days—of a certain sledge-hammer-like blow on his head, which felled 
him down like an ox; beyond this he was not conscious at all for at 
least half an hour after the event, when he awoke to find himself in 
the presence of two strangers, who seemed very kind to him, for one 
had brandy anda glass which he offered to him with many protesta- 
tions against the violence of the times and the brutality of the man 
who had been arrested as he fled downstairs after dealing the citizen 
a blow. Collot asked him who he was, to which he replied that he 
was a police agent who had assisted to catch the fellow as he was 
escaping, and had now come in to see what he could do. This 
quieted the sufferer, who immediately took a good draught of the 
brandy which the kindly Samaritan offered him, and felt so much 
better that he could stand up, and began to sing facetious songs. He 
hardly knew how it happened, but he soon found himself tottering 
downstairs between the two police agents and seated in a cab on his way 
to make his deposition about the assault at the police station, which 
seemed to him a very imposing building, before which was posted a 
sentry, talking to another gentleman in official garments, nor was he 
very much astounded when the same official, producing a bunch of 
keys, opened the door of an immense hall in which he dimly saw 
many men and women, and passed him rapidly into a little apartment 
where he supposed he was to meet the superintendent or night 
magistrate, only he felt very dizzy and tottery on account of his 
recent sledge-hammer experience. But he was excessively amazed, 
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and thought his mind must be failing or his head much injured, when 
in that little room he stood face to face with his late master, Robert 
Comte de Rochmont. The door had been shut behind him. The 
shock gathered into a focus his dazed faculties, and he quite under- 
stood the awful words which that master addressed to him: “ Collot, 
you were my servant; you owed me fidelity and service, you paid 
me with treachery and deceit. Now I reward you as all unfaithful 
servants will be rewarded in the last great day of judgment—I 
condemn you, as your judge, to die in my stead on the guillotine, and 
my only regret is that you will die under a great name instead of 
your own vile and cursed patronymic. Collot, to-morrow you will die in 
my stead ; you have testified against your own life,and may God have 
mercy on your soul.” Then the light was extinguished, the door 
opened, and a fit of dizziness overtook the culprit from which he did 
not recover until a certain eventful moment which this history shall 
reveal. 

As three men had entered, so three men left the Conciergerie by 
favour of the sentinel, and when no eyes were watching, somewhere 
about an hour after midnight. Next morning punctually at eight a.m. 
the governor appeared at the door of the great hall and called over 
the names of the unfortunates who one by one passed out to take 
their places in the tumbrils which were to carry them to that great 
political persuader of the day, commonly called the guillotine. When 
the name of the citizen Robert de Rochmont was called, no one 
answered, and there was a stir amongst the officials. Roux made his 
way to a little room near the door and called out that the prisoner 
seemed to be dead or dying, upon which the governor pressed in, and 
casting his bloodshot eyes upon a man lying with his face to the 
floor, dressed as the Count had been over night, gave the body a kick 
with his heavy boot, but it moved not, which seemed to put him in a 
passion. 

“Curse the aristocrat, he shall not escape for all his dodges; pitch 
him into the cart and tell Samson to cut off his head, dead or alive.” 

Roux without hesitation grasped the limp body, lifted it on his 
shoulder, and pitched it into the tumbril, where it fell amongst the 
legs of the other passengers and subsided into the dirty straw. 

These poor wretches scarce noticed their companion, amidst the din 
and confusion of a strong military guard on the inside, and a stronger 
population guard on the outside which conducted them to the place of 
execution. 

Before, however, they reached Samson’s head-quarters there was a 
stirring beneath their feet in the straw, and presently a head with 
a white face lifted itself up with a stare of mingled confusion and 
horror. The head turned round and round as if seeking to find out 
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where it was, and at last, seeming to become conscious of its situation, 
cried out: “ Where am I?” 

“ Alas! alas!” replied a poor fellow-sufferer, “you are in the 
death tumbril on the way to the guillotine.” 

“ Guillotine!” shrieked the head, “ why, I am Collot-Fournier, 
cousin of Collot-d’Herbois ; I have never been judged or condemned.” 

“ Poor man,” said the others one to another, “ poor Count, he has 
lost his senses.” 

“T am not a count, but a good citizen,” again shrieked the head. 

“Quiet there in the cart,” replied the soldier nearest the head. 

“ But, citizens, citizens,” yelled the head, “I am being done to 
death by cheating.” 

“Quiet again, I say,” was the reply of the soldier, and this time 
accompanied with a blow from the flat of his sabre which rolled the 
head into the straw again. 

Then there came a halt, passengers were requested to alight. The 
head refused, clung to the benches, appealed to the populace. 

“Samson, you had better take this one first, he makes most noise,” 
said the soldier.” Which Samson did, assisting him up the steps and 
pushing his head under the knife with such celerity that the head 
rolled off in the very act of exclaiming that it was the head of Collot- 
Fournier. 

Next morning M. Mourel waited upon the tyrant Robespierre. 
He found him in a good humour, and rather disposed to listen to an 
old friend. Yes, the tyrant listened while the judge told him of his 
heart-sickness, and asked for the appointment of delegate to the States 
of Holland, then to be filled up. Nay, more, the tyrant granted his 
request and gave him his papers with passes for his secretary and two 
men-servants. That very night a carriage rolled out of Paris with 
an elderly gentleman and a very young secretary inside, and two 
men-servants in very sober dresses are in front, and one behind. 
The elderly gentleman was M. Mourel the ambassador, the secretary 
was his daughter in man’s clothes, one man-servant was Comte 
Robert de Rochmont, and the other his butler, Marius Faucier. 

Not until Napoleon had crushed the Republic did this party re- 
cross the frontier. His estates De Rochmont could not recover, for 
his name was on the list of the guillotined. His money was safe, 
and what he valued far above that—he had become the husband of 
Marguerite. 
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Song. 


O maIDEN, simple, sweet and pale, 
I gaze into your eyes with wonder. 
Behind their beauty hangs a veil, 
O maiden pale, 


The soul within ere long shall sunder. 


O maiden, simple, pale and sweet, 
You know not of the soul that’s growing ; 
You could not else so calmly meet, 
O maiden sweet, 


The passion in my own eyes glowing. 


O maiden, sweet and pale and simple, 
When once the spirit parts the veil, 
The glad child-smile no more shall dimple, 

O maiden simple, 
Your cheek, but that shall still be pale. 


GrorGE GISSING. 











A Knight-Errant's Pilgrimage. 


“ Tell me; dos’t think that this knight-errant pilgrimage will belikely to 
win the Spanish lady ?”—King James to the Lord Keeper Williams. , 





Ara late hour of the evening of March 7, 1623, two travellers, 
wearied and dust-stained, rode their horses into the courtyard of 
the house of the Earl of Bristol at Madrid, and demanded an 
audience of its owner. They gave their names as Jack and 
Tom Smith. Among the diplomatists of his day, the Earl of 
Bristol held high rank. Sprung from a family which had owned 
land in the fair county of Warwickshire since the days of the 
first Crusade, John Digby had early been presented at the Court 
of his Sovereign, and was soon one of its established favourites. 
Handsome, accomplished, and a master of those arts and graces 
which in the seventeenth century were indispensable to the 
education of the finished gentleman, young Digby was precisely 
the man to rise rapidly in the estimation of one who, like James L, 
was much impressed by the charms of personal appearance and a 
high-bred manner. After a brief apprenticeship as a courtier, 
Digby was appointed a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, a member 
of the Council, and on receiving the accolade of knighthood crossed 
the Pyrenees as Ambassador to Spain. His conduct at Madrid 
proved him worthy of being entrusted with the more complicated 
branches of diplomacy, and he was sent to Germany to bring about 
a peace for the Elector Palatine, then robbed of his country, and 
in deep distress. His services, though unsuccessful on this occa- 
sion, were not to be ignored ; the Envoy was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Digby, and the castle and lands of Sherborne, which 
had once been held by the ill-fated Sir Walter Raleigh, now 
acknowledged him as their master. 

On three separate occasions he had proceeded to Spain as the re- 
presentative of his Sovereign, and had acquitted himself with such 
credit as to make all that concerned Spanish politics his especial 
province. For the fourth time he was to journey from London to 
Madrid as the accredited agent of his master, on one of the most 
important missions that had ever occupied his able and vigilant 
brain. King James had long been scheming, with those who 
counselled the young monarch who then sat on the throne of 
Spain, for a matrimonial alliance between Charles, Prince of Wales, 
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and the fair Infanta Maria, the sister of Philip IV. No insur- 
mountable obstacles had at first presented themselves to the union, 
yet, as various important matters had to be considered, knotty 
points to be settled, and weighty deliberations to be entered into, 
it was deemed advisable to despatch Lord Digby as Ambassador 
Extraordinary to Spain. Our representative at Madrid at that 
date was Sir Walter Aston, a loyal and cautious diplomatist, but 
lacking, it was thought, the experience and finesse necessary for 
so complicated a negotiation asa marriage between a Catholic 
Infanta and a Protestant Prince of Wales. To give increased 
weight to the mission of Lord Digby, that distinguished personage 
was raised to.the peerage by the style of Earl of Bristol. 

To Charles the proposed union was everything that was de- 
sirable. The portrait he possessed of the Infanta showed him a 
fair-haired girl, like one of the heroines of Goethe, with soft blue 
eyes, the arched eyebrows of the Peninsula, a full pouting mouth 
idealised into the Cupid’s bow of the artist, whilst the expression 
of the classic oval of the face was full of thought and amiability. 
Young, ardent, and endowed in no small measure with the senti- 
mentality of lads of his age, the Prince, always impulsive, could 
ill brook the slow and formal proceedings of diplomacy. He 
wished to see the Infanta, to meet her face to face, to inspire 
within her the passion he himself entertained, and to make his 
suit, not through a precise and hair-splitting envoy, but in his 
own person. His desire had been cleverly stimulated by a former 
Spanish Ambassador at London, who, on his return to Madrid, had 
written to Buckingham, that if the Prince would only pay a visit 
to Spain, all would be satisfactorily settled, and according to the 
wishes of his Royal Highness. “ Bring him here,” said Gondomar, 
“and I will engage that the affair will be speedily settled.” 

’ As the negotiations slowly proceeded between the careful 
Bristol and Olivarez the astute but shifty Prime Minister of 
Spain—touching the Papal dispensation necessary to sanction 
the mixed marriage; the relief to be granted to the English 
Papists; the establishment to be accorded to the Infanta on 
her arrival in London; and the restoration of the Palatinate 
—all of which filled volumes of State Papers and were the 
subject of frequent conferences held at Madrid and St. Lorenzo 
—as these long-drawn-out diplomatic deliberations pursued 
their tardy course, the young Prince grew hot and hasty. Why 
should he not take the matter himself in hand? A union 
between Spain and England was most desirable for each country 
+o obtain the end it had in view—for England to stem the power 
of the House of Austria; for Spain to make England Catholic— 
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why then should he not hasten over the Pyrenees and press his 
suit in person? How could it be expected that the Infanta, 
naturally prejudiced against him as a Protestant, should be 
enthusiastic as to her marriage with one she had never seen, 
whose portrait she did not even possess, and who only knew 
about her suitor by hearsay? If the hint of Gondomar were 
acted upon, how different might be the result! As Charles 
looked at himself in the mirror he felt he had no reason 
to be ashamed of the reflection which met his gaze, or to 
fear that his wooing would be fruitless. He was not like 
many of the princes of his day, who had to court by proxy, 
not so much on account of state reasons, as because they 
were among the most repulsive works of nature—deformed, 
dissipated or diseased. Charles in his youth, as in his later days, 
was eminently a handsome man ; indeed, he owes no little of the 
sympathy with which posterity for the most part regards his 
fate, to his silky locks, his well-moulded brow, his dark, expressive 
eyes, the carefully-trimmed moustache and imperial, that high- 
bred look which we generally associate with the gentleman of 
ancient race, his tall and distinguished figure. Even Bucking- 
ham, who was one of the handsomest subjects of his time, was 
considered by many to be inferior, so far as personal attractions 
were concerned, to the Prince of Wales. Nor was Charles a mere 
beauty man—empty-headed, resourceless, and indifferent to 
everything which did not minister to the vanity of the moment. 
He was well read and upon subjects which do not always come 
within the perusal of even the scholar; he had a keen and 
cultivated taste for art, and was an excellent judge of paintings; 
in music he was no mean proficient; though shy with strangers, 
he spoke well and sensibly when amid those he knew intimately ; 
he was a graceful dancer, and in all the manly exercises of his age 
he excelled. So endowed, physically and intellectually, Charles 
may well have thought that obstacles, which appeared grave and 
weighty when considered in a despatch or at a Council, would 
fade away before the sunshine of his presence. Absence may 
make the heart grow fonder, but where there is no fondness—as 
was the case then with the Infanta—the absent are always ata 
disadvantage. 

A tour to Spain was the subject of frequent discussion between 
the Prince and his one great friend Buckingham. We often find 
that the most complete intimacy exists between characters the 
exact opposite of each other. “Steenie,” as James nicknamed 
Buckingham on account of a supposed resemblance to St. Stephen, 
was in every respect a decided contrast to “ Baby Charles,” as the 
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doting father called his heir. Beyond that both men were 
singularly handsome, they had not a single feature in common ; 
each was morally and physically the antithesis of the othet. 
The Prince was so correct of life that the wits at Paris vowed he 
was as virgin as his sword; the favourite, on the other hand, was 
loose and dissolute in the extreme. Charles was quiet, sensitive, 
and the most polished of gentlemen; Buckingham, when the 
veneer of the courtier had worn off, was bold, noisy, overbearing 
and offensive. Charles was a man of culture and fond of all that 
culture enjoins; Buckingham had no ideas beyond those of the 
dissipated man of fashion; he filled high offices—he was Lord 
High Admiral, Lord President of the Council, a Knight of the 
Garter, the First Minister in the realm, a marquis with a dukedom 
in expectancy—but he did nothing; he was appointed to various 
commands, and he only proved his incompetency ; his aim was to 
shine—and there he shone resplendently when his temper had 
not been crossed—in the boudoir and the salon. Charles was a 
prince, conscious of the responsibilities of his position, and 
desirous of sustaining them with dignity; Buckingham was a 
successful adventurer with all the arrogance and aggressiveness 
of the upstart. Yet between these two men the warmest and 
most loyal friendship prevailed. Steenie, as the elder by some 
eight years, suggested and Baby Charles followed. The Prince 
never engaged in any enterprise without first consulting his 
faithful friend and adviser; Buckingham was in those days to 
Charles all that Strafford and Laud were to him in after-years. 
The two were inseparable, but it was a union in which the one 
leads whilst the other obeys. It was therefore not to be expected, 
when Buckingham suggested that the advice of Gondomar should 
be acted upon and that the long-talked-of visit to Madrid should 
really be paid, that Charles should be averse to the proposal. 
The Prince gladly assented to the plan. It was agreed that the 
two young men, under false names, should cross over to Paris, and 
there take horse and ride straight with as little delay as possible 
on the road to Madrid. 

The journey was to be kept a strict secret until the travellers 
had reached their destination ; it was not to be broached to the 
Council, only the King was to be informed of it, in order to obtain 
his assent. At first James would not listen to the idea; he was 
fearful of the dangers which his “deare boys” might encounter 
on their travels ; he spoke of the harm which might ensue to the 
nation, should anything happen to the sovereign whilst the heir- 
apparent was out of the country ; he did not think such a romantic 
step would promote the match, the Council and the nation would 
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be opposed to it; and then he was eloquent upon the chance of 
the Prince, once lodged at Madrid, not being permitted to return 
home, but treated as a hostage until all the terms required by 
Spain had been agreed to. Steenie and Baby Charles declined, 
however, to be deterred from their purpose, and after nearly two 
months spent in the employment of all the wiles of persuasion 
and opposition, the King reluctantly gave sanction to what he 
termed a “mad course.” Assent once obtained, the ardent tra- 
vellers were not long in carrying their scheme into execution. 
Disguised and their faces hidden by false beards, they made their 
way to Dover, there took boat for Calais, then pushed on to Paris, 
where they stayed a few days, and where Charles saw his future 
wife, Henrietta Maria, at a masque at the Luxembourg; quitting 
Paris, a hard ride of thirteen days brought them to Madrid, where 
we meet them as Jack and Tom Smith, dismounting in the court- 
yard of the palace occupied by my Lord of Bristol. 

_ The presence of such distinguished strangers was soon an open 
secret among the Madrilenos, and it was wished that no honours 
which Court etiquette could suggest should be withheld. The day 
after his arrival, Buckingham, accompanied by Lord Bristol, Sir 
Walter Aston and Gondomar, called upon the Conde-Duque de 
Olivarez. 

Olivarez was in Spain what Richelieu was in France, and 
Buckingham in England—the chief adviser of the Crown, and 
practically the ruler of the country. He had early obtained 
considerable influence over Philip IV., when Infante, and on the 
young King’s accession wielded absolute sway in all affairs of 
government. Endowed with an energy which was indefatigable, 
unscrupulous, vindictive and domineering, he allowed no rival to 
come between him and his Sovereign. It was he and he alone who 
drew up every important state paper, who influenced the decisions 
of councils and juntas, and who in all moments of emergency 
fashioned the policy that was to be adopted. Theone aim of Don 
Gaspar Guzman, Conde-Duque de Olivarez, was to give the House 
of Austria a dominant influence in the affairs of Europe, and to 
make it the one house whose power whenever exercised should 
cause the scale to be turned in its favour. He was secretly 
opposed to the alliance with England, wishing the Infanta to 
marry a son of the Emperor, and he evinced his opposition not 
overtly, but by raising demands one after the other to which he felt 
sure that Bristol, as the representative of a Protestant power, 
could not accede. Outwardly he expressed himself as devoted to 
the interests of England, and as a warm ally of the Prince of 
Wales. In the then tortuous and involved condition of European 
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politics, it was not advisable for him to make an enemy of 
James. 

On the conclusion of the interview, Olivarez escorted Bucking- 
ham to the palace of Philip IV. 


“ The Conde de Olivarez,” we are told,* “ after they had conversed a while 
together, carried my Lord Marquis up a back way into the King’s quarter, 
where he had private audience of the King, who received him with extra- 
ordinary courtesy, and with the expression of so great joy that it appeared 
unto my Lord Marquis before he took his leave of the King that his Majesty 
was not ignorant of his Highness’s arrival; also the Conde de Olivarez 
having procured the King’s leave, came back with my Lord Marquis that 
night, and kissed his Highness’s hands, in whose presence he would by no 
means be covered, although he was a grandee who usually kept his hat on 
before his own King.” 


The Prince was most anxious to see the Infanta, but as yet this 
desire, owing to Spanish etiquette, could only be gratified surrep- 
titiously. 


“The next day being Sunday,” says our chronicler,t “the King, that he 
might satisfy the desire which he understood, by my Lord Marquis his 
Highness had of seeing the Infanta his mistress, came abroad to visit a 
monastery, having with him in his coach the Infanta, and Don Carlos and 
the Infante Cardinal his brothers ; so that his Highness going forth secretly 
in a coach had his full sight of them all at three several places as they 
passed.” 


Shortly after sunset Philip, who “had not the patience to 
abstain any longer,” begged an interview with the Prince. It 
was accorded, and the two met on the Prado. 


“Here, having embraced and saluted each the other with as much kind- 
ness as possibly can be imagined, they spent some half an hour together in 
the King’s coach in discourse, my Lord of Bristol serving as interpreter 
the King forced his Highness (as at all other meetings which they had 
afterwards) to take the hand and place of him.” 


Two days afterwards, on the evening of the Tuesday following, 


“ His Highness and the King met a second time privately in a place not 
far from the King’s palace, where the King, taking his Highness into his 
coach, and with him the Lord Marquis, the Conde de Olivarez, and my Lord 
of Bristol, carried him to a house of pleasure hard by called Casa del Campo 
(this was a small royal palace near Madrid with a lovely garden), where, 
after they had passed more than an hour together, when his Highness was 
to return, he could by no striving prevail with the King but he would 
bring him better than an English mile homewards as far as with con- 
veniency he could.” § 





* State Papers—Spain, March 1623, “ Relation of the Prince, his Arrival 
in Spain, his Reception and Entertainment.” 
+ Ibid. t Ibid. § Ibid. 
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During the next few days Charles amused himself in the fields 
“a hawking with my Lord of Bristol his hawks.” 

The public entry of the Prince into Madrid was arranged for 
the 26th of March; and never, we are told, “had a more solemn 
reception been given on any occasion by Spain to her own kings.” 
Philip met his guest at the convent of San Geronimo, from which 
establishment it was the custom for the kings of Castile to make 
their ceremonial ingress into the city on the occasion of their 
coronation. Thus it pleased Spain to treat the young prince as 
one of her own kings, an honour then perfectly exceptional. The 
hour was four o'clock. Two magnificently caparisoned genets 
were brought round to the entrance door of the convent, and as 
soon as Philip and Charles had settled themselves in their saddles 
the procession started. 


“ And so,” records the chronicler,* “the King giving his Highness the 
hand, they passed towards the palace under a canopy of state carried by 
the regidors (who are those which have the government of the town) 
unto whom it belongeth, by their offices, who to the number of about 
thirty were for that purpose clothed in cloth of tissue, lined with crimson 
cloth of gold: before them went the nobility and grandees, all very rich, 
attended by their several liveries, which were also very rich and costly; 
next after them came my Lord Marquis and the Conde de Olivarez, execu- 
ting their places as the masters of the horse, the Conde giving my Lord 
Marquis the hand. After them followed my Lord of Bristol and Sir Walter 
Aston, accompanied with divers counsellors of state and the gentlemen of 
the King’s chamber. Having passed in this manner through the town to 
the King’s palace, the King, as soon as they were alighted, brought his 
Highness up to the Queen’s quarter, where he was received by her with 
much courtesy, and after conducted by the King to those lodgings which 
were appointed for his Highness in the palace; where, after they had been 
and conversed a while, the King left the Prince, not suffering his Highness 
to accompany him any farther than the door.” 


Keys were then given to Charles and Buckingham which would 
admit them whenever they chose into the private apartments of 
his Majesty. 

The Prince was now the hero of the hour. The romance which 
was attached to his visit, his handsome face and dignified bearing, 
the sweetness of his disposition, his careful regard for all the 
restrictions enjoined by the most rigid Court in Europe, made 
him intensely popular in the capital. 

“ They seem here,” writes Bristol to Sir Dudley Carleton,t “in a manner 


ravished with the rareness of the accident, and know not what expression 
of their joy and affection may be answerable thereunto; and I persuade 





' * State Papers—Spain, March 1623, “ Relation of the Prince, his Arrival 
in Spain, his Reception and Entertainment.” 
t State Papers—Spain, March 10, 1623. 
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myself, if it be possible that they can forget for a while their Spanish 
gravity, it will be now. Iam sure they have passed already farther than 
the usual fashions and customs of this Court and State.” 


Charles never forgot that he was a prince as well as a lover, and 
the studied dignity of his manner impressed a nation especially 
alive to all the graces of good breeding. 


“His comportment is so noble,” writes Simon Digby, Lord Bristol’s 
private secretary, “as draweth all that see it into admiration of him, 
and he hath already won the, hearts of this people so that they are all 
his servants; and verily a prince of a nobler disposition lives notin the 
world.” 


On all sides we hear nothing but praise of the conduct of 
Charles at this time. The Spaniards were as pleased with him as 
the English were proud of him. The arrival of the heir-apparent 
naturally created no little flutter at the English Embassy at 
Madrid. 

During the first weeks after his arrival, the life of the Prince 
was one round of gaiety. Masques, balls, banquets were 
constantly being given in his honour. He hunted the wild boar, 
went a hawking, and was a frequent attendant at the bull fight, 
which then as now constituted the most prominent of the amuse- 
ments furnished by Madrid. 

Still pleasure was not permitted to interfere with the graver 
details of business. The Prince had come to marry the Infanta 
and not to pass his time as a mere tourist in watching Spanish 
manners and customs, or as a distinguished visitor enjoying the 
hospitalities of the Court and of its grandees. After his public 
entry into Madrid he had been introduced to his lady-love, and he 
was even more fascinated by her charms and accomplishments 
than he had expected, though his expectations had been high. 
Before he had paid his court a month to the Infanta—though the 
courtship had to be carried on under the terrible restrictions of 
Spanish etiquette—he was so deeply enamoured of his mistress 
that he was ready to agree to any terms that Olivarez or the Junta 
of Theologians might impose upon him. The course of true love, 
we know from high poetic authority, seldom runs smooth, nor was 
the Spanish match to be any exception to the rule. The religious 
question, as in all mixed marriages, was the most formidable of 
the difficulties that came up for settlement. Charles was a 
Protestant, and his flame the most loyal and devout of Catholics. 
The Prince would agree to use his influence with Parliament and 
the Privy Council for the redress of the grievances under which 
the English Papists then laboured; he made no objection to 
the Infanta, when his wife, having a Catholic establishment of 
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her own and practising the Roman ritual ; he was willing that the 
children resulting from the marriage should up to a certain age 
be subject to the control of the mother; but he could not himself 
change his faith, as Olivarez had fondly anticipated, and be con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism. And this was now the chief 
obstacle that had to be overcome. ‘The Prince was firm in 
his Protestantism, though he had been advised to express him- 
self as “open to conviction”; the Infanta was a Papist and 
ought not, she affirmed, struggling between inclination and 
conscience, to marry a heretic. In this remonstrance she was 
strengthened by those around her. 


“Her confessor,” writes Bristol to James,* “a Franciscan friar, has done 
all the ill offices he could to divert her from the match, telling her that ‘a 
heretic was worse than a devil, and therefore what a comfortable bedfellow 
she was like to have when he that was to lie by her side and to be father of 
her children, was sure to go to hell’; and this language was likewise held 
to her by divers women about her, whereupon the poor young lady grew to 
be much distracted and to have the match in a kind of horror.” 


Indeed the poor Infanta knew not what course to adopt ; pious 
and amiable, she was at her wits’ end between the dictates of her 
heart—which were not hostile to the handsome young Prince— 
the wishes of her brother—who was in favour of the match, hoping 
thereby to convert heretic England—and the tortuous counsels 
of Olivarez. Among the Spanish State Papers there is a 
portrait of this suffering damsel drawn at full length by the careful 
hand of Sir Toby Matthew, the son of the Archbishop of York, but 
a pervert who had been sent to Madrid on a special mission in 
connection with the match. 


“The Infanta Donna Maria,” he writes,t “ will have seventeen years of 
age this next August; as yet she seems but low of stature, for she useth no 
help at all ” [i.e. does not wear high-heeled shoes ?], “and the women of this 
country are not generally tall: but the Infanta is much of the same stature 
which those ladies have who live in the Court of Spain and are of the same 
years as her. She is fair in all perfection. Her favour” [face] “is very 
good and far from having any one ill feature in it. Her countenance is 
sweet in a very extraordinary manner, and shows her to be both highly 
borne; and with all that she placeth no great felicity in that, for really 
there seems to shine from her soul through her body as great sweetness 
and goodness as can be desired in a creature. Her close ruff and cuffs are 
said by them who know it best to be greatly to her disadvantage ; for that 
both her head is rarely well set on her neck, and so are her excellent hands 
to her arms, and they say,” quaintly remarks Sir Toby, “that before she is 
dressed she is incomparably better than afterwards. 





* State Papers—Spain, August 18, 1623. 
t+ State Papers—Spain, June 28, 1623. 
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“ But as for the virtue of her mind,” he continues, “it is held to exceed 
the beauty of her person very far. In her religion she is very pious and 
devout. She daily spendeth two or three hours in prayer. She confesseth 
and communicateth twice every week—namely, upon every Wednesday and 
every Saturday. She carryeth a particular and most tender devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament and the Immaculate Conception of Our Blessed 
Lady. She doth usually make some little thing with her own hands day 
by day which may be for the use of sick or wounded persons in the 
hospitals; and many times it is but drawing lint out of linen which may 
serve for wounds. All that which the King her brother giveth her for play 
er for toys, according to her fancy (which comes to about a hundred pounds 
a month), she employeth wholly upon the poor. She is generally of few 
words, but yet of very sweet and easy conversation when she is private with 
her ladies. 

“ Her mind, they say,” proceeds the analyst, “is more awake than they 
who know her not well would easily believe. They who have studied her 
most tell me that she is very sensible of any real unkindness; but that this 
costeth no body anything but herself, for she makes no noise and expostu- 
lates not, but only grieves. Of her person and beauty and dressing she is 
careless, and takes what they bring her without more ado. She is thought 
to be of great courage for a woman, and to despise danger. For, besides 
that she never starts as many women do at sudden things, nor is frightened 
by thunder or lightning, or the like, they observe how that when that the 
last year at Aranjuez, where the Queen made a show or public entertainment 
for the King into which themselves did enter with many other ladies, and 
when the scaffolds and boughs fell into a sudden fire, and when the company 
was much frightened with the imminent danger thereof and was flying 
from there at full speed, the Infanta did but call the Conde de Olivares to 
her and willed him to defend her from the press of the people, and so she 
went off with her usual pace and without shewing to be in any disorder at 
all, even so much as by the least change of her colour. 

“ Many virtues are said to live in the heart of this lady, but that which 
reigns and is sovereign in her is a resolution which she hath maintained 
inviolable from her very infancy—never to speak ill of any creature; and 
not only so, but to shew a plain dislike of them who speak ill of others, 
saying sometimes, ‘perhaps it is not so,’ or else, ‘a body can believe 
nothing but what they see,’ or else, ‘it is good to hear both sides,’ and the 
like. The world in Spain doth all conspire to honour, love, and admire 
this lady, but the King her brother doth make more proof of it than they 
all, for there is no one evening wherein he goeth not to visit her in her own 
lodgings, and he will sit by her sometimes whilst she is making herself 
ready. And he is often giving her presents and would have her command 
him to give her more; but as for that, there is no remedy, for she could 
never be entreated to ask anything for herself.” 


To the King of England she expressed herself as much beholden. 


“She hath been often heard,” continues Sir Toby, “upon several occa- 
sions to speak with great tenderness of the King our sovereign, and how 
deeply she holdeth herself obliged to him for the great honour and favour 
which she understands his Majesty to have done her, and for the tender 
¢are which he vouchsafes to have of her. And I have particular reasons 
which make me think that I know that the loving reverence which she 
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will bear towards him, and the hearty obedience which she will perform 
to his Majesty, will give him such an unspeakable kind of comfort as 
perhaps he did little look for in this kind in this life.” 

As to the light in which the Infanta regards Charles, Sir Toby 


is more cautious. 


“ How much the Infanta,” he proceeds, “doth honour and esteem the 
Prince the vulgar cannot say ; but there be enough in the world who know 
that she doth it extremely much according to her great obligation. The 
time is not yet arrived for her to make those public expressions thereof 
which are not warranted by the style of this Court, till the treaty be 
absolutely at an end. Yet I have no doubt but that this time is near 
at hand, and my heart is full of joy to think how happy our excellent Prince 
shall be in the sweet society of such a wife, and how happy they will make 
the world by a glorious issue. And in the mean time a man may guess 
how the Infanta’s pulse beateth towards his Highness, since by occasion of 
my Lord Admiral’s indisposition this last week, through the swelling of 
his face caused by the drawing of a tooth, the Infanta hearing of it did 
express to have much grief for his pain, and was still inquiring of her 
ladies how he did, declaring that she would not for anything of this world 
that any ill accident should lay hold upon him, especially in this journey 
which he had undertaken in the service of the Prince upon this occasion.” 


Love me, love my dog ; to take an interest in Buckingham was 
to take an interest in Charles. 

Upon the arrival of the Prince at Madrid, it had been con- 
fidently expected by those about the King that he would prove 
himself willing to abjure his Anglicanism and embrace the creed 
of Rome. It was felt that unless Charles had entertained some 
such idea, he would not have expressed so keen a desire to be 
linked with a Catholic, or have hurried across the Pyrenees to 
woo the Infanta in person. It is said that Philip, on first hearing 
of the arrival of his distinguished visitor, judged, “like all other 
prudent men, that the Prince’s journey proceeded from a deliberate 
resolve to overcome the difficulties of religion without which the 
marriage could not take effect,” and that he was “infinitely de- 
lighted” therewith. Yet his joyat the prospective conversion of one 
who was to be his brother-in-law was not to throw him off his guard 
and make him less severe in the conditions he demanded, for, we 
are told that, approaching a crucifix which was at the head of his 
bed, he exclaimed 


“in the spirit which inspired Charles the Fifth when he saw such an 
image which had been shot at by the heretics in the river Elbe: ‘ Lord, I 
swear to Thee by the crucified union of God and man which I adore in 
Thee, at whose feet I place my lips, that not only shall the coming of the 
Prince of Wales not prevail with me, in anything touching Thy holy 
Catholic religion, to goa step beyond that which Thy vicar the Roman 
Pontiff may resolve, but that I will keep my resolution even if it were to 
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involve the loss of all the kingdoms which by Thy favour and mercy I 
possess.” ” * 


During the first few days after his arrival, the conduct of the 
Prince gave, it is true, a certain colour to these hopes. He 
attended Mass, he conversed freely with the ecclesiastics attached 
to the palace, he exhibited none of the levity and prejudices 
of the ordinary Protestant towards things held sacred by the 
Papist ; and the Catholic clergy joyfully predicted that not only 
the Prince, but his kingdom, would speedily swear fealty to 
the Roman See, and what the Armada had failed in accomplishing 
would be effected by the union with the Infanta. 

This fond assurance was however somewhat rudely shaken by 
the presence at Madrid of two Anglican priests, Mawe and Wren, 
who had been especially despatched by the King of England to 
act as chaplains to the household of the Prince. The instructions 
which were to guide the behaviour of these divines on this occasion 
had been drawn up by James himself, and were very careful and 
explicit. A room was to be set apart in the quarters of the Prince, 
to be used as a place for divine worship, and for no other purpose. 
It was to be decently adorned “ chapel-wise ;” an altar was to be 
erected at its east end; and there were to be provided palls, linen 
coverings, a carpet, four surplices, candlesticks, tapers, chalices, 
patens, wafers for the Holy Communion, two copes, a basin and 
flagons, “a fine towel for the Prince,” and other towels for the 
household. Prayers were to be held twice a day, and every 
reverence was to be displayed by the congregation, who were en- 
joined to worship with their heads uncovered, to kneel at the 
appointed times, to stand up at the creed and gospel, and to bow 
at the name of Jesus. Holy Communion was to be celebrated 
as often as the Prince thought fit; “smooth wafers,” ritualists 
will be glad to learn, “ were to be used for the bread,” and the 
wine was to be mixed with water. In the sermons that were to be 
delivered there was to be no polemical preaching; the chaplains 
being directed “ to confirm the doctrine and tenets of the Church 
of England by all positive arguments either in fundamental or 
moral points, and especially to apply ourselves to moral lessons 
to preach Christ Jesus crucified.” The works of the King on 
theology were also to be studied and expounded.t 

These directions were rendered somewhat null by the hostility 
which the Spaniards at once displayed towards these worthy 

* ‘Narrative of the Spanish Marriage Treaty,’ by Francisco de Jesus. 
Edited and translated by Samuel Rawson Gardiner. Camden Society. 


+ State Papers—Spain, March 20, 1623, “ His Majesty’s Instructions to 
the Chaplains of the Prince.” 
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divines, who were rudely refused permission to take up their 
abode in the palace, and after some little squabble had to 
content themselves with the safety and seclusion kindly pro- 
vided for them by Lord Bristol in his own house. The Catholic 
clergy however amply compensated for this enforced silence on 
the part of the Protestant chaplains. No effort was spared to 
turn the Prince from the errors of his ways, to convince him of 
the truth and purity of the Catholic religion, and to enlighten 
him upon the position of the Supreme Pontiff, the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation and the heresies of all outside the pale of Rome. 
Charles listened with his usual courtesy, argued the different 
questions with no little ability, and made a favourable impression 
upon his instructors by the intelligence he displayed. Buckingham, 
on the contrary, stood haughtily aloof from the controversial 
ecclesiastics ; he declined to enter into any discussion whatever 
upon the subject ; and on one occasion became so excited at these 
attempts to pervert the Prince that “he went down to a place 
where he could be alone, in order to shew his extreme indignation, 
going so far as to pull off his hat and to trample it under feet.” 
Meanwhile that without which no preliminary matter could 
even be agreed upon had arrived. Early in May a courier 
reached Madrid with the much-talked-of Papal dispensation. 
The articles were numerous and full of detail, but we need only 
concern ourselves with the more important conditions. Briefly 
they were as follows. No matter was to be agreed upon without 
the sanction of the Pope. No attempt was ever to be made to con- 
vert the Infanta to Protestantism or to speak against her religion 
upon her arrival in London. Upon taking up her residence in 
England, the Infanta was to be surrounded by a household openly 
professing the Catholic religion, and that “no one shall dare to 
deride them, or offer them any discourtesy under penalty of 
heavy punishment;” a good sized church was to be erected 
close to the establishment of the Infanta, for the free and open 
use of the Catholics then in England. All children sprung 
from the marriage were to be baptised after the Catholic 
rite, to be educated by the Infanta until they had attained the 
age of twelve years, and if afterwards they chose to become 
Catholics no obstacle was to be thrown in their way, nor was 
their succession to be prejudiced by their conversion. The free 
exercise of the Catholic religion was to be permitted through- 
out England, whilst all laws against English Papists were to 
be suspended; the oath of allegiance was to be altered, so 
that it might bind English Papists, “merely in temporal and 
political things, and not in any matter touching religion.” 
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Catholics “ to some good number” were to be sworn of the 
Council; and finally “everything that is sought in favour of the 
Catholics of England. may be understood of the Catholics of 
Ireland and Scotland.” These conditions were to be sanctioned 
within one year by the Privy Council and Parliament of England. 

In addition to these articles, the following private instructions 
were at the same time enclosed to the Nuncio at Madrid. As 
soon as the condition demanding public liberty of conscience in 
England had been agreed upon, the attempt to convert the 
Prince was to be proceeded with “ in all earnestness.” This put in 
operation, the Nuncio was then to demand of the King of Spain, “ as 
a necessary condition, without which the dispensation would be 
null, to give assurance upon oath to the Holy See that the King 
of Great Britain and the Prince his son would fulfil everything 
that for the sake of this marriage they might promise to do in 
matters of religion.” Thus, before the Prince could be united to 
the Infanta, complete toleration had to be accorded to the Papists 
in England, the suspension of the penal laws against Catholics 
had to be approved of by the English Privy Council and Parlia- 
ment, and the King of Spain had to bind himself as surety that his 
brother of England would carry out all that had been promised. 

Meanwhile the anxious father, both at Theobald’s and at 
Whitehall, sorely missed the society of his cherished son and the 
companionship of the fascinating “Steenie.” James was in ill- 
health and worried with many fears. He did not like the long 
distance which separated him from the Prince. He trembled lest 
the Spaniards should do the “swete boy” hurt, or, worse still, 
transform him into a Papist. There was no necessity, he 
considered, for the Prince to remain any longer in Madrid. His 
presence did not hasten on the proceedings, as had been fondly 
hoped ; and as the negotiations then stood, Bristol and Aston were 
quite competent to pull the strings of diplomacy without any 
direct interference from high quarters. James therefore wrote 
beseechingly to Charles to hurry home to his doting dad. He 
reminded the Prince that it was only upon his own earnest 
entreaty that “I suffered you to leave me and make so far and 
hazardous a journey; ye know that it is without example in 
many ages past that a king’s only son should go to woo another 
king’s daughter.” Then he bade him return, as he had already 
been away long enough. 


“ You must also remember,” he pleads, “that Iam old and not able to 
bear the great burden of my affairs alone, having trained you up these 
three or four years past in my service for this purpose; besides all this, I 
am mortal, and you may easily consider what a loss it would be to the 
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whole kingdom if in your absence God should call me, Therefore I do 
heartily charge you upon my blessing, both by my kingly and fatherly 
authority, that you come presently home, in company of that worthy 
renowned lady your mistress, if it can be, which is my chief desire, but 
rather than delay come alone, for such is my absolute pleasure. You have 
two ships of mine already there that may well enough transport you; and 
so with my blessing I bid you heartily farewell.” 


At the same time he wrote a second letter, not merely to the 
Prince, but to both of his “swete boyes ”—Baby and Steenie— 
imploring them to return if they wished to see him alive. 


“ Alas!” he mourned, “I now repent me sore that ever I suffered you to 
go away. I care for the match nor nothing so I may once have you in my 
arms again. God grant it, God grant it, God grant it; Amen. Amen. 
Amen. I protest you shall be as heartily welcome as if you had done all 
things you went for, so that I may once have you in my arms again, and 
so God bless you both, my only sweet son and my only best sweet servant, 
and let me hear from you quickly with all speed as you love my life; and 


so God send you a happy and joyful meeting in the arms of your dear 
dad.” * 


Into all the details of this chapter of diplomacy there is at the 
present day little profit in entering. Those who wish to read how 
Charles threatened to return home unless his wishes were com- 
plied with; how James gave him carte blanche to act as he 
thought best; how he was dissuaded, and consented to agree to 
the conditions demanded of him, though he must have known at 
the time that when they came before Parliament, as come before 
Parliament they must, they would be indignantly repudiated ; 
how enamoured for the moment he was with the Infanta; how 
frequent and conflicting were the communications that passed 
between Madrid and Whitehall; how exacting was the policy of 
Olivarez, how offensive was the conduct of Buckingham, and 
the rest—have only to read the careful narrative drawn up by the 
Spanish Court Chaplain, Fray Francisco. At last, however, the 
political advantages, consequent upon a union between England 
and Spain, were considered to counterbalance the religious 
difficulty, ayd the negotiation was completed. The Prince as- 
sented to the conditions imposed upon him, James too gave 
his consent, and the Council was forced in its turn to sanction 
the terms demanded by Spain. Charles declared that “he had 
seriously made up his mind to accept the proposals made to him 
with respect to religion, and also to give the securities demanded 
for their execution.” Sir Francis Cottington, the secretary of 
the Prince, was sent to London on a special mission, and returned 


* State Papers—Spain, June 14, 1623. 
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‘* with a despatch containing the result of his negotiation with his master, 
which was, in fine, a public instrument written on parchment certifying 
the oath which had been taken, July 20, by the King and his Privy Council, 
by which they engaged to keep and fulfil the conditions touching religion 
which were demanded in respect to the marriage, and that they would 
observe the securities asked for.” 


James and the Council also pledged themselves to use their in- 
fluence to persuade Parliament to support the clauses of the treaty. 
A courier was despatched to Rome, to inform His Holiness of 
what had been done, in order that he might express his approba- 
tion afresh, and all was as merry as a marriage bell. An oath 
sworn to by the King and his Privy Council was a very different 
thing to an oath merely sworn to by the Sovereign himself; such 
a solemn assurance, it was felt at Madrid, could not be disregarded. 
Olivarez therefore had to change his tactics, and to express himself 
in favour of the union; the Junta of Theologians declared them- 
selves satisfied with the security laid before them; the Infanta 
was willing to be led as her counsellors advised, since she hoped, 
like many a fond damsel in her situation, to be able to convert 
her husband ; whilst Charles, who only cared about gratifying the 
inclination which stimulated him for the moment, and never 
troubled himself as to the consequences attending upon it, was 
supremely happy. It was arranged that the ceremony of 
marriage should be gone through shortly after the arrival of the 
Papal approval, though the ‘commemoration’ of the marriage was 
not to take place until after the interval of a year, in order that 
it might be seen how far the promises as to Catholic emancipa- 
tion had been carried out. This happy termination of the nego- 
tiation gave rise to much rejoicing. Madrid was illuminated, and 
balls, banquets, and masques were freely given by the leaders of 
the society of the capital. 


“ On the 21st, being Monday,” writes Sir Walter Aston to Sir Dudley 
Carleton,” * the King entertained the Prince, according to the fashion of 
this place, with a fiesta of Caiias ¢ and Toros, in which the King entered in 
person and held them in celebration of the conclusion of the match betwixt 
the Prince and his sister. The Cafias consisted of eighty persons, whereof 
the King led the one half and the Duke of Zea the other. The first show 
that entered into the Place were sixty of his Majesty’s horses led by their 
keepers, each of them having a large covering of crimson velvet richly 
embroidered with gold; then successively entered the gentlemen of the 
horse of divers of the principal persons of this Court, being severally 
accompanied with many lackeys in rich liveries, who led such horses as 


* State Papers—Spain, August 30, 1623. 
+ Fiesta de Caiias. A sport or exercise used in Spain by gentlemen on 


horseback representing a fight with reeds instead of canes.—Pineda’s 
‘Spanish Dictionary.’ 
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their masters were able to contribute to thisshow. The Duke of Infantado 
had there thirty horses and a hundred liveries; the Conde of Monterrey 
had a hundred liveries aud fifty horses; the whole number of spare horses 
that were there ready to supply all occasions were three hundred and 
twenty-one. Then having given one turn about the Place they went forth 
in the same order as they entered. The King presently after took his 
leave of the Prince and went to dress himself for the Cajias; during his 
Majesty’s absence, which was about an hour, the Prince was entertained 
with the sport of killing eight bulls according to the usual manner of that 
jiesta here. Presently after his Majesty entered, and the whole company 
that attended him, running two by two, crossed the great market-place. 
The fiesta was extraordinarily well performed; their clothes and their 
saddles were all embroidered, and the richest that have been seen in any 
feast here.” 


The conduct of the Prince at this time, however, somewhat 
marred the festivities held in his honour. Charles was far from 
approving of the long interval which caution had decreed should 
elapse before he could really call the Infanta his own. He begged 
that the probationary period of one year might be curtailed, and 
that he should be permitted to claim his bride a few months after 
the marriage ceremony had been gone through. It would make 
no difference, he said, in the carrying out of the Catholic condi- 
tions. The Junta of Theologians—who were the trustees, as it 
were, of the marriage settlement-—however stoutly refused to 
accede to this request. They answered that it 


“was neither possible nor right to make any change in that. which had 
been agreed upon on this point, because the more they thought about the 
matter the more they were confirmed in their opinion by argument, by 
past history and by the experience which arose from the accidents continu- 
ally occurring.” 


At this refusal, Charles, who was accustomed to have his own 
way when he had made up his mind to have it, became petulant 
and combative. He complained of the doubts so constantly 
thrown upon his royal word, he vowed he could do nothing with- 
out the sanction of that terrible Junta of Theologians, and declared 
that, considering what he had gone through for the sake of the 
Infanta, he was deserving of better treatment. His remonstrances 
were in vain. Then worked upon by Buckingham, who had 
become exceedingly unpopular in Madrid, and hated Spain accord- 
ingly and all its associations, Charles expressed his intention to 
return to England at once. He declined to remain any longer. A 
further stay in Madrid could serve no useful purpose, and as to 
the empty marriage ceremony, he would leave powers for its 
celebration in his absence. He fixed the second week in 
September as the date of his departure, and refused, by any 
condition save the one he demanded, to be turned from his 
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purpose. If he hoped by this resolve to cause the Spanish 
advisers to shorten the period of probation, he was disappointed ; 
Olivarez would not curtail a month of the time fixed. 

Before quitting Madrid the Prince, whose generosity was 
among the best traits in his character, distributed numerous 
costly gifts among those with whom he had come in contact 
during his stay in Spain. To the King he gave a diamond- 
hilted sword, worth twelve thousand ducats; to the Queen, a 
diamond brooch with a pearl pendant, worth twenty-four thousand 
ducats; to the Infanta, a tiara of diamonds, and ropes of pearls, 
worth eighty thousand ducats; to Don Carlos, a ring set 
with diamonds, of the value of five thousand ducats; to the 
Infante Cardinal, a cross, worth eight thousand ducats ; to Olivarez 
and his countess, diamonds of the value of eighteen thousand 
ducats; to the Ministers and others who had assisted him in the 
negotiation, or who had shown him hospitality, he also gave 
presents of a very handsome nature. It is computed that his gifts 
on this occasion represented a sum of nearly two hundred thousand 
ducats. Nor was Spanish liberality to be outdone by English 
generosity. To Charles, the King of Spain gave ten genets, 
twelves mares, and four cart-loads of rapier blades, cross-bows, 
pistols and arquebuses ; “the picture of Venus which was at the 
Prado, made by Firicino;” and “the picture of Our Lady, St. 
Joseph and Christ, made by Corregio.” To the members of the 
household of Charles, his Majesty presented horses and diamonds. 
We also learn that the gifts which the King of Spain always con- 
sidered as the most acceptable were ambling nags, fowling-pieces, 
cross-bows, white hawks, cormorants, Irish greyhounds, and 
“thumblers” [pigeons ?] * 

The Prince quitted Madrid September 8, 1623. He parted with 
the Infanta on the most affectionate terms,—was not his sudden 
departure a compliment to her, since it was caused by his not 
being able to claim her person sooner than her advisers had 
deemed expedient?—and accompanied by Philip and his two 
brothers, rode on to the Escurial, where he spent a couple of days. 
It had been the wish of the King of Spain to escort his guest to 
Santander, where the Prince was to embark for England, but 
owing to the interesting condition of the Queen, who was daily 
expecting her confinement, he had to abandon the idea. Charles 
and his future brother-in-law separated on the best of terms; the 
Prince declaring that he would carry out all that he had promised, 
whilst the King in his turn assured him that he would do all in 
his power to shorten the period fixed by the Theologians before 


* State Papers—Spain, August and October, 1623. 
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the Infanta could be permitted to return to England. During 
the next few days, whilst Charles was riding in the scorching heat 
of a Spanish sun across country to Santander, an interesting 
correspondence took place between him and Philip. The King 
despatched the first epistle. 


“ Most ILLustRiovs LorD,” he wrote—* “ Since it bath not been possible 
for me, by reason of your Highness’s short departure, to accompany you to 
the sea-side as I could wish, I have thought upon our leave-taking to tell 
your Highness that I do find myself so much obliged to you and to the King 
of Great Britain that all the power in the world together shall not remove 
me the less point from the punctual performance of all that hath been 
agreed and settled with your Highness, as also any other thing that shall 
hereafter be requisite to agree upon for the more firm and strict assur- 
ances of friendship and alliance. And I do promise your Highness to root 
out and dissipate whatsoever cross and hindrance in my kingdoms that 
shall be against this, and I hope and am confident that your Highness and 
the King of Great Britain shall also do the like. Our intentions being the 
same, for I will and desire what your Highness and the King of Great 
Britain shall will and desire, and in token and testimony of this confidence 
and true friendship I protest what I have said and I give my hand and my 
arms to your Highness.” 


The following day the King again wrote to the Prince. 


“T shall always remain,” he said, “with that care and solicitude that 
the obligations and the love and estimation I owe to your Highness requires, 
until I receive news of your arrival. I am arrived in Madrid in good 
health, thanks be to God, and I have found the Queen and my sister in 
good health. All they do kiss your Highness’s hands.” 


News had reached the palace that Charles had made out his 
journey to Segovia with perfect safety, and in spite of the intense 
heat was pushing on to Santander by way of Olmedo and Carrion. 
Philip once more wrote to him begging him to be careful, and to 
remember that the sun in Spain was very different to what it was 
in foggy England. 


“T cannot choose,” says his most Catholic Majesty, “but to quarrel with 
your Highness for your travelling so in the heat of the sun, so hot, for it 
cannot be otherwise, hut that it will be very hurtful to your health, a 
thing which I do so much desire it should not happen, and so I cannot 
omit to entreat your Highness most particularly that you would by all 
means forbear travelling at such hours in which the sun may offend your 
Highness. In these parts the heat is grown so great and so violent that 
it seemeth that summer is but now a beginning.” 


To the first letter received from the King the Prince returned 
the following reply : 


* State Papers: Spain—St. Lorenzo [the Escurial], September 12, 1623. 
Among the Spanish State Papers there are eleven of these letters. 
+ State Papers: Spain—Segovia, September 13, 1623. 
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“TI can receive no manner of comfort since my absence from your 
Majesty, nor out of the solitariness that I am in, since I am deprived of 
the favour and contentment which I received in your Majesty’s company, 
unless it be by the excuse of your Majesty’s resolution to bring me to the 
sea-side upon my short departure, and the Queen’s Majesty being so 
great with child and the heat being so great your Majesty would put your 
health in hazard. And I wish that your Majesty may have it certain and 
perfect, being it doth import to the King my lord and father and me, as I 
have known by experience through your Majesty’s love and affection, as 
also in that which your Majesty hath written to me with your own hand. 
And therefore I have been willing to tell your Majesty with mine own that 
I do not only hold and go with a firm and constant resolution to accomplish 
all those things which my father and I have treated and accorded with 
your Majesty, but also to do all other things that shall be necessary to 
strengthen and bind as much as shall be possible fraternity and sincere 
love with your Majesty. And although all the world together would 
oppose and hinder it, yet they shall not, neither with my father nor me, 
have any effect; rather we will declare ourselves for enemies to those that 
shall attempt it. And in testimony of this true love I protest all that I 
have said and I have given my hands and arms to your Majesty whom God 
save as I desire. 


“CHARLES P.” 


In spite of the warmth of these protestations Charles was acting 
at this very time with true Stuart treachery and double dealing. 
On his leaving Madrid he had placed in the hands of Bristol the 
necessary powers for the celebration of the marriage in his absence — 
as soon as the Papal approval had been received. It had been 
arranged that ten days after the arrival of the Papal approbation 
the marriage ceremony was to take place. This proxy Charles 
now revoked in the following letter which he sent from Segovia 
by a secret messenger : * 


“ BRISTOL,— You may remember that a little before I came from Laureco ” 
{St. Lorenzo, the Escurial] “I spoke to you concerning a fear I had that 
the Infanta might be forced to go into a monastery after she is betrothed, 
which you know she may do with a dispensation. Though at that time I 
was loath to press it because I thought it fit at the time of my parting to 
eschew distaste or dispute as much as I could: yet since considering that 
if I should be betrothed before thut doubt be removed, and that upon ill- 
grounded suspicion or other cause whatsoever they should take this way 
to break the marriage, the King my father and all the world might justly 
condemn me for a rash-headed fool not to foresee and prevent this in time. 
Wherefore I thought it necessary by this letter to command you not to 
deliver my proxy to the King of Spain until I may have sufficient security 
both from him and the Infanta that after I am betrothed a monastery may 
not rob me of my wife. And after you have gotten this security send with 
all possible speed to me, that if I find it sufficient (as I hope I shall) I may 
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send you order by the delivering of my proxy to despatch the marriage. 
So not doubting but that you will punctually observe this command I rest 
your loving friend, 





“CHARLES P.” 


The ostensible reason which gave rise to this revocation was, as 
we see, that Charles pretended to be fearful that his future wife, 
if the conditions as to Catholic emancipation in England were not 
carried out, might be immured in a convent; but the real reason 
was that the Prince, then much concerned at the parlous state of 
the Palatinate, was desirous of finding a loophole of escape from 
his past engagements and an opportunity to impose fresh conditions. 
Upon the death of the Emperor Matthias, Bohemia and Hungary 
objected to the rule of his successor, Ferdinand of Gratz. The 
Bohemians formally deposed Ferdinand and named Frederick VY. 
the Elector-Palatine, who had married Elizabeth the daughter of 
James of England, as their king, whilst Bethlem Gabor, Voeivoid 
of Transylvania, was proclaimed King of Hungary. The Catholic 
princes espoused the cause of Ferdinand, and the Protestants the 
cause of Frederick. The Catholics triumphed; Frederick was 
totally routed near Prague, put under the ban of the empire, and was 
robbed of the fair provinces of the Palatinate. To recover his 
former dominions was the one aim of Frederick, and he was sup- 
ported in his futile attempts, after a tardy and hesitating fashion, by 
his father-in-law. In marrying his son Charles to the Infanta, 
James had thought that Spain would offer her assistance, and 
through her aid Frederick would be restored to power. Olivarez 
was however in favour of extending and not limiting the influence 
of the House of Austria, and threw the coldest of water upon any 
suggestions that Spain should unite with England for the recovery 
of the Palatinate. The Conde-Duque did not care one jot for 
Protestant England, but he cared much for Catholic Germany. 
At first when the question of the marriage of the Infanta with 
the Prince of Wales was under discussion, the claims of the 
Palatinate had been introduced among the articles of the treaty ; 
but upon the discovery of the opposition of Spain to such foreign 
matter, Bristol thought it prudent to postpone all question of the 
Palatinate to a more favourable opportunity. Charles himself 
being passionately attached to his sister and devoted to her cause, 
had more than once broached the subject to Olivarez, but on 
perceiving the hostility his views encountered, had thought, like 
Bristol, that it was wiser to wait for a more auspicious occasion. 
That moment he considered had now arrived. He was engaged to 
the Infanta, he had pledged himself to carry out certain promises, 
he had been dictated to by a foreign Power—the giving, in his 
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spinion, was not to be all on one side, and he now resolved that 
the assistance of Spain in recovering the Palatinate should be one 
of the conditions of the marriage. In this determination he was 
supported on his return to England by James, by Buckingham— 
who, from the frequent snubbings he had received on the other 
side of the Pyrenees, was most anxious to-break off the Spanish 
match—and by the members of the Privy Council, who, knowing 
that their oaths would not be ratified by Parliament, were not 
sorry at seeing new difficulties created. 


“Honest Watt”—wrote Charles to Sir Walter Aston shortly after 
his arrival in England,— * “The King my Father has sent a command to 
Bristol not to deliver my proxie untill we may know certainlie what the 
King of Spaine will doe concerning the Palatinat, if you fynd that this 
doe make them startel give them all the assurance that you can thinke of 
that I doe realie intend and desyer this match, and the chief end of this 
is that wee may be as well hartie frends as neer allyes, and to deal freelie 
with you so that we may have satisfaction conserning the Pallatinat I will 
be content to forget all ill usage and be hartie frends, but if not I can 
never match wher I have had so dry entertainment although I shall be 
infinitlie sorrie for the lose of the Infanta. So intreating you to give my 
Mistress at all occasions asseurance of my constant love and service, I 
rest your constant loving frend, 


“CHARLES P.” 


The simple fact was that the old Stuart failing was at the bottom 
of this change of policy. James was in want of money; he had 
to meet his Parliament, and he saw that the Spanish alliance was 
not approved of by the nation, that loud murmurs had been raised 
as to the conditions relative to the emancipation of the Catholics, 
and that the people at large were hotly in favour, Spanish aid 
or not, of waging war to recover the Palatinate. Charles in his 
turn, now that he was removed from the fascinating presence of 
the Infanta, allowed himself, with his usual instability of 
character, to be easily led, and to be influenced entirely by the 
counsels of Buckingham. That his heart was consoled without 
difficulty is evident from the negotiations which now ensued 
between London and Paris, touching a union, in case the Spanish 
match fell through, between the Prince and Henrietta Maria. 
Though the union with Spain was still on the ‘apis, and Charles 
had been only a few days before loud in his professions of fidelity 
to the Infanta, yet he did not scruple to express his readiness 
to entertain the proposal, and, if required, to substitute the 
daughter of France for the daughter of Spain. Absence, instead 
of making the heart of the Prince grow fonder, had on this 


* State Papers: Spain—Royston, October 8, 1623. The letter is in the 
Prince’s handwriting. I have not altered the spelling. 
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occasion caused Charles, it would appear, seriously to reflect upon 
the character of the negotiations of the past. He thought over 
his disputes with the divines, of the irritating interference of the 
Junta of Theologians, of the strictness of the fashion in which he 
had been kept to the conditions imposed upon him, of the system 
of espionage which had always attended upon his interviews with 
the Infanta, of the opposition of Olivarez, and the dislike evinced 
towards him by bigoted grandees on account of his being a heretic, 
and of the rest of the annoyances to which he had been subject 
during the past few months. At Madrid he had been intoxicated, 
excited and ready to swear and do anything ; but now in London, he 
became sobered, irritated with himself, and not a little vindictive. 
Thus, under the influence of the jaundiced counsels of Bucking- 
ham, he saw how distasteful to his future subjects were the con- 
ditions that he had entered into, and how impossible it was for 
him to carry out the promises he had pledged himself to perform. 


_He had no alternative but to eat his words, and sneak out as best 


he could—out of his engagements. He was still perfectly willing, 
he magnificently admitted, to marry the Infanta, but then his 
views upon the matter must be accepted ; that is to say, the Catholic 
conditions must no longer be insisted upon, as a sine qua non 
the Palatinate must be recovered by Spanish help, and the Infanta 
must come over to England shortly after the ceremony of 
marriage had been gone through. Under such circumstances 
he certainly would marry the Infanta; but should his terms 
not be acceded to, why then should he trouble himself any 
further in the matter? Was there not the fair daughter of France 
in reserve for him? Better Henrietta Maria with the approval 
of the English people, than the Infanta with all her wealth and 
without such approval. . 

As we know, the Spanish match was broken off, and the romantic 
ride to Madrid had been undertaken in vain. The King of Spain 
was willing to meet the demands of James half way, but he 
declined to comply with them wholly and unconditionally. The 
restitution of the Palatinate, he very truly said, had never been 
made a condition of the marriage, and it was impossible to think that 
under any circumstances he could wage war against the Emperor. 
He would, however, suggest a compromise. Let the Elector- 
Palatine make a due submission to the Emperor, let his eldest son 
marry a daughter of the Emperor, let Frederick consent to 
abdicate, then on the death of the Duke of Bavaria, his eldest son 
would be re-established in the Electoral dignity. These terms 
were refused, and the engagement between the Infanta and 
Charles was definitely at an end. The Infanta ceased to bear the 
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title of Princess of Wales, and returned the jewels that had been 
given her. Bristol was recalled to become the sport of the vindic- 
tiveness of Buckingham ; English troops were despatched to assist 
in the recovery of the Palatinate ; and instead of the treaty of amity, 
which the Spanish match was supposed to draw up and consolidate, 
a war with Spain ensued. Such was the end of this romance. In 
this instance the conduct of the youth painfully foreshadows the 
conduct of the man, and Charles Prince of Wales proves himself a 
true predecessor of the Charles who was afterwards to be King of 
England. The lad who allowed himself to be guided by the evil 
councils of a domineering and intolerant favourite, who solemnly 
promised what he knew he was incapable of performing, who 
calmly abandoned her he had sworn to love the moment diffi- 
culties stood in the way, and who without scruple or hesi- 
tation repudiated his obligations and threw over his pledges, 
was indeed the forerunner of the King who gave sureties to 
his Commons, and then sought to evade them, who was lavish in’ 
promise but knavish in performance, who to gain his own 
immediate ends was careless as to what tortuous course he 
pursued, and who when it suited his selfish purpose deserted 
Strafford, as meanly as he had eighteen years before deserted the 
Infanta. The history of the personal rule of our first Charles is 
but the sequel to the history of the Spanish Match. 


Arex, Cuartes Ewan. 
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An Autumn Posy. 
(From the Low German.) 


THE summer now is waning fast ; 
Her farewell greeting, see: 

Of all her flowers I’ve culled the last, 
A posy, love, for thee. 


And when the first ones bloom anew, 
If bloom they ever will, 

God only grant they find us two 
Beside each other still. 


‘Then, though the seasons fail to bring 
The flowers they brought before, 
Sweet hope will paint them gay, and Spring 


Will bloom for us once more. 


J. W. Cromsre. 














Jone Stewart. 
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Cuarptrer XXXI. 


THE NEW ARRIVAL, 


In the midst of all this gathering excitement about the St. Claires, 
old Thornton, of High Street, the confectioner, fancy bread-maker, 
and general baker of Oakhurst, ‘‘ passed in his checks,” and died 
suddenly of apoplexy. As he had amassed a small competency, 
his widow, who had no children to help her in the weakness of 
her advancing years, and who had been a hard worker in her past 
ones, set up the business for sale; and waited for a purchaser. 

Many looked into the affair and some made impossible pro- 
posals, but no one came to a successful issue; when suddenly the 
modest sum demanded was paid down on the nail; the shop- 
fixtures, dwelling-house, good-will and brick oven, were all taken 
over in the account ; and a new man entered on the old place. 

He was a foreigner, speaking English of a somewhat dislocated 
kind, but good enough to be understood; though he did call all 
things, animate and inanimate, “he” and “ his,” and used the verb to 
“make” with an indiscriminate generosity that covered everything. 
This, however, was a small matter; the large one was that he paid 
the money down, after a certain course of haggling wherein he 
gave way and where, keen as he was, he found Mrs. Thornton his 
worthy match. Hence there was no need to question his solvency 
nor to look into his antecedents. His crisp bank-notes were his 
sponsors, and he wanted no others. 

It was against the widow's conscience to sell the concern to a 
foreigner, whose existence she qualified by an epithet more racy 
than nice. But what is to be done, she said, when one’s own will 
not come forward as they should? If home public spirit is dead 
one must do the best one can with what one can get from abroad. 
The wear and tear of the business was too much for her since 
her good man’s death, and if she could not get rid of it it would 
soon get rid of her. 

This she said by way of excuse and apology to the neighbour- 
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hood—the neighbourhood patriotically not approving of the trans- 
fer, and doubtful whether it would take kindly to the change. 
That change indeed was very thorough. The whole aspect of 
the shop, as well as the manner of doing business, was altered ; 
and Oakhurst was not fond of innovations. There was the 
Sunday-dinner baking as of old, but the result was not so satis- 
factory as in Joe Thornton’s time; and the pies came out at one 
time sodden and at another burned. The bread too was queer and 
had an odd taste, as if spice or herbs were put into it; and the 
cakes were not the cakes of bygone times. But they were good 
in their own way—sometimes over-flavoured with rum perhaps, 
and sometimes too dry and leathery; but for the most part they 
were approved of; and the sweets were acknowledged to be 
perfection. The shop was differently decorated and differently 
stocked throughout from what it had been in times past. In- 
stead of the tall bottles of rose-lozenges and barley-sugar, bulls’- 
eyes and pear-drops, with all the other well-known sweeties dear 
to British youth; instead of the opaque white, and transparent 
yellow, glass moulds, to represent blanc-mange and jelly—the 
plates of bath buns and raspberry tarts, of sponge-cakes and 
macaroons, covered with yellow muslin to keep them from the 
wasps and flies—there were now piles of lemons and tiers of red- 
coloured jelly, with variegated sweets of odd shapes and strange 
compounds, the like of which had never been seen in Oakhurst 
since Oakhurst began. There were fruit tarts too, made in 
plates without a covering crust, which aroused the scornful mirth 
of all good housewives. ‘‘ Strawberries and cherries laid on paste 
in that daft-like fashion !—not, perhaps, bad in themselves, but 
lor-a-mussy, not to be compared to our own fruit pies, where a 
body could cut and come again, and have his fill of good rich 
flaky crust, which was something to be proud of when it was 
done!” Here things were made more for show than use—more 
as a display of colour and ingenuity than as stays to hungry 
stomachs ; but while it was all fresh it was the town’s talk and 
the town’s show. The mob of children round the window impeded 
traffic and gave the sentiment of popular excitement ; a sentiment 
which was not lessened when sometimes a swarthy-complexioned 
man would dash out from the darkness behind the shop and send 
the whole cohort flying with the violence of his gestures, the roar 
of his unknown tongue, the fury in his eyes, and the impression 
generally which he left on them all of being the very devil 
himself incarnate. But sometimes he was quite the other way ; 
and then he would give both cakes and sweeties to the little ones 
looking with longing eyes at that raree-show of good things. And 
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it got to be noticed that when he did thus scatter his largesse, he 
always gave the biggest portion to the fair-haired little girls, 
demanding for his reward kisses which it terrified them to death 
to give. 

In a short time, however, the keen eyes of the good housewives 
aforesaid noted that not only was all this pristine brilliancy 
getting sadly dashed, but that if you wanted either your full 
shilling’s-worth, or the perfection of cleanliness, you had better 
not go to the shop where old Joe Thornton had made his fortune 
by honest English ways which every one could understand, and 
where all had been as clean as a new pin. Now, matters were very 
different. Those queer whisks and feather-brushes, which were what 
the foreigner used for keeping things clean, were not equal to the 
British blue-checked duster and wholesome soap and water. And 
you could never believe his word when he said that his bread or 
his cakes had been baked fresh to-day. For if flavour and consis- 
tency went for anything it was a moral certainty that neither 
loaf nor cake had seen the oven for a week or more! He was 
unbusinesslike, too, in his manner of dealing. He had to be looked 
after pretty sharply in the matter of change; he often charged 
one price to-day and another to-morrow for the very identical 
thing—and then he would take less than what he first said; he 
sent in his bills twice, but on the other hand he often forgot to send 
them in at all, and would let people run into debt for bread and 
baking with a looseness of grip enough to make old Joe Thornton 
turn in his grave. It was all so slipshod and uncertain, no one 
knew where to have him; and, as for keeping to his time—as for 
building on his promise to have that pie baked by half-past 
twelve, or that cake made by noon to-morrow—you might as well 
have expected the rain to fall from a cloudless sky, or the hoar 
frost to last if the wind changed to the south. 

The real proprietor of the concern was rarely visible. After 
he had concluded with Mrs. Thornton he retired to the little 
room behind the shop, or to the bakery, where he worked with his 
own hands or directed his assistant, and where both he and that 
assistant—a foreigner like himself—smoked all day long, to the 
disgust of the women, who swore that they found cigar-ash over 
their potatoes and the flavour of tobacco in their gravy. This 
incessant smoking was such an offence to the feelings of the wives, 
that some talk was made of setting up against the interloper a 
rival establishment to be conducted on pure English principles ; 
but as yet no one had come forward. 

The sensitive protestantism, too, of the place was alarmed. It 
saw the shadow of Jesuitism in the fact of the new-comer’s stranger- 
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hood ; and when it leaked out that he was an Italian, every one 
made sure that this Trivellato, as he called himself, was a brigand 
who would lurk round the corner with a dagger in the dark, and 
not only manage to disseminate popery with his sugar but would 
also add murder to his handicraft. But—the confectionery was 
good, the sweets were perfection, and the bread and pies grew 
gradually more home-like; and as no one had been found with his 
throat cut in a dark alley, and no priests had been seen stealing 
about the lanes, the fears which had been so rife in the beginning 
died somewhat away, and the new confectioner’s shop became 
rather the fashion than otherwise. 

All this time the head man was never seen behind the counter. 

He was to be heard speaking in the little room, where he smoked 
and peeped through the window of the door to watch what was 
going on. And the women had seen him in the bakehouse when 
they went with their pies and toad-in-the-holes for Sunday. But 
the gentry had to be content with a young man who had been a 
short time in London; who wore his hair parted down the middle 
and cut into festoons like feathers on his forehead, as St. Claire had 
woru his when he first came to Oakhurst; and who made as deadly 
havoc with the hearts of the girls of his own class as Armine had 
made with those of the second set in the first year of his novitiate. 
But he spoke English a little more idiomatically than did his pro- 
prietor, and also he understood rather better how to deal with the 
people. He was as deft at telling lies as that proprietor was at 
making sweets; and altogether the concern prospered, in spite of 
loose business habits, stale pastry.sold for fresh, two prices asked 
and a third taken, and the flavour of tobacco in the gravy. 

Somehow, no one knew why, the new shop with all it included 
of popery, possible assassination and un-English qualities in 
general, was connected in the public mind with Mrs. Armine 
St. Claire. The two were twin-cherries off the same tree; but 
they were cherries with cankered hearts, and not to be approved 
of at any price. The tiers on tiers of transparent red-coloured 
jelly, and piles of golden lemons, were as pretty to look at in their 
own way as the young bride’s red-gold hair and lissom figure; 
but we want something more than mere prettiness—as Jane Win- 
tergreen said, with her sharp nose high in the air—and handsome 
is as handsome does. 

Jane, uncompromising and staunch, had steadily vilified the 
productions and personality of the new confectioner from the 
beginning. She did not like new-fangled ways, she said sharply, 
when asked what she thought of this man’s, this Trivellato’s, 
sweets. She liked to know what she ate, and objected to being 
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poisoned by outlandish condiments. Nevertheless, she some- 
times went to the shop when hard pressed for a make-up and 
had to look about her; but she always went under protest, and 
with the feeling of deserting the Union Jack for the tricolour. 

Naturally, like all the rest, Ione went to pay the new place a 
visit, to inspect the goods, and pronounce on their merits. 

“They are just like Guli’s!” she said in Italian with a laugh, 
as she looked at the sausages and galantines the vegetables and 
fruits, all made of sweets. 

She was radiant as she said this. She had not been happy in 
Palermo, and she was—or had been ?—happy here in Oakhurst. 
All the same, it made her laugh with joy to see things which 
reminded her of her old home; and she felt as if this new 
establishment were part of herself. 

The dark-skinned, soft-eyed, soft-spoken young fellow, standing 
with his hat on his head behind the counter, was overjoyed to hear 
his native tongue spoken by one who was evidently a Sicilian ; 
and the conversation between the two became quite animated. As 
a mark of special respect he took off his hat which he wore because 
of the draughts, and braved catching cold in this awful English 
climate like a hero at the cannon’s mouth. For one so proud and 
Brahminical as Ione, the conversation was more than animated. 
It was friendly. The young man told her one or two things about 
the business, and, among others, that he was not the padrone. 
He, the padrone, did not come into the shop. He lived there— 
pointing backward to the rooms behind—where he made his 
things; for he was a gentleman, and could make cassata and 
peccorelle as well as Guli himself. 

“Ts he a Sicilian?” asked Ione. “I hear that you are.” 

“ Sissignora,” said the man, Giuseppe; “he is a Palermitan.” 

“ What is his name ?” she asked. 

“ Trivellato.” 

“T can see that for myself; it is over the shop,” said Ione 
disdainfully. ‘I mean his little name.” 

“ Giovanni.” 

She shook her forefinger before her face with an Italian 
gesture. 

“T do not know him,” she said. “Giovanni Trivellato. No! 
I do not remember him.” 

Giuseppe looked distressed. 

“No?” he said in a tone of regret as if it were a loss and a 
sorrow to all concerned. 

All this time two dark and gleaming eyes were watching 
through the window of the door leading into the back-parlour ; 
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and that door, ajar, allowed every word that was spoken in the 
shop to be clearly heard by the listener within. 

“The same! the same! and yet more beautiful than ever!” 
said the man to himself in Sicilian. “My life, my soul! you will 
come to me at last!” 

This talk with Giuseppe pleased Ione, not unnaturally ; and 
she often went to the shop for the ostensible purpose of buying 
cakes and ordering sweets, but in reality to speak Sicilian and 
discuss Palermo. Of course her frequent visits were noticed. 
Miss Maria Crosby’s side-window commanded the whole length of 
the street—the doctor’s house with the rest; her front faced 
Trivellato’s. Hence all that took place between earth and sky, 
within the range of her vision, she saw and commented on 
according to her nature. And, through her, handles for scourges 
to lay on the backs of social sinners were never wanting in 
Oakhurst. Just now Ione St. Claire was the sinner par excellence 
of the community; and between those frequent rides with 
Edward Formby, and this perpetual runing in and out of the 
new confectioner’s, Miss Maria was well set up in material. The 
double sin was the common talk of Oakhurst; and the only 
people who did not hear it were Ione herself, her husband and 
Edward Formby. 

One evening Ione was cut rather later than usual. She had 
been riding with Edward, and, still in her riding-habit as she 
was, she went up the street to Trivellato’s to order some dolci for 
their neglected and rather scanty dinner. 

“We have no cassata, signora,” said Giuseppe with an innocent 
face. ‘ We have some new dolci in the inner room, if the signora 
will go in to see them.” 

“Va bene!” said Ione. 

She passed through the little trap of the counter, and went on 
into comparative darkness. A man was standing by the table, 
holding the back of a chair as if his hand were a vice, or that 
wooden rail were a live thing that he could press to death. She 
looked into his face, and at a glance recognised that swarthy skin, 
those gleaming eyes, that strange Saracenic countenance with its 
hidden passion and outward quiet smoothness. 

“Vincenzo!” she said with almost a scream. ‘“ What are 
you doing here? Why have you come?” 

“To take care of you, signora,” he said gently. “The day will 
come when you will want me.” 

~ “Madman! how should I want you!” she said haughtily. 
“ How should you take care of me! I have my husband!” 
“True, signora, you have your husband,” said Vincenzo slowly. 
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“ And I want no one else,” she returned quickly. 

“ Friends do no harm,” he said. 

“Friends! You forget yourself, Vincenzo. Can a servant be 
my friend!” she said with unspeakable pride. 

His dark eyes glistened like two polished stones played on by a 
fiery light. 

“A dog may be a friend!” he said, humbly as to mere manner ; 
and yet there was something in the whole spirit of the man that 
was arrogant and authoritative and by no means humble and 
subservient as he wished to appear. 

“You are a dog, but you can never be of use to me,” said Ione. 

His eyes flushed. 

“We shall see,” he answered in a low voice. 

“What do you mean, Vincenzo?” she asked, more agitated 
than she cared to show. “ What help, what friendship can I 
want? I who have all that life can give me!” 

“The signora is alone here—a stranger like myself,” he said. 
“She has married a man who is not worthy of her. No! hear 
me out!” he said, raising his voice in command, as Ione prepared 
to speak. “The signora loves him, therefore she does not see ; 
but those who love her do see. This cold wooden Englishman is 
not worthy of her. I say it again and yet again. And the day will 
come when the signora will know that I have spoken truth.” 

“TInsolent! Brigand! Mafiose!” cried Ione, transported 
with passion. 

Vincenzo bent his head. 

“Be itso,” he answered. “ All the same, I am the signora’s 
friend here. She has none other! And the day will come when 
she will say : ‘ Vincenzo, I want you! help me!’” 

“I? to you? Never!” she said, all her pride and passion 
surging like a torrent in her soul. 

Vincenzo touched her riding-habit. 

“The signora is young, beautiful, alone here,” he said; “and 
her husband, this white-blooded Englishman, gives her into the 
hands of a man like this signore who takes her for hours into the 
far-off country, where no one knows where they go nor what they 
do. Is that love, signora? is that the care an Italian would 
have for his wife? No facchino among us would be so negligent 
of his honour, or expose his wife to so much danger. Would 
your husband, if he ,were worthy of you ?—if”—here he bent 
his head close to Ione’s, and hissed between his teeth—“if he 
loved you ?” 

“Brigand!” said Ione again, striking his face with her gloved 
hand. “ How dare you say such things to me!” 
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“ How dare I? and if I dare not, who should!” said Vincenzo, 
seizing her wrists. ‘“ Do you know who I am, Signora Ione ?” 

“A slave! a mafiose!” cried Ione passionately. ‘“ And I will 
give you up to the police!” 

He laughed. 

“ Mafiose, yes,” he said. “I can confess that here. Mafiose 
and something more. I am your cousin,’Signora Ione; and I 
love you. Now betray me if you dare!” 

“You lie, Vincenzo, and I do not believe you,” she said, 
shaking off his hands and confrontingyhim with the same pride 
and anger as before. “My cousin? you? Liar! You are no 
cousin of mine, and I will have you shot! You shall be hunted 
out of England by the police! you shall be shot,” she repeated. 

“You have no mafia here,” he answered, with a quick return 
to his former humble manner; “and the police cannot touch me, 
signora. I have offended against no law, and I am in a free 
country. I will stay here to make cassata and peccorelle for the 
good English people, and to watch over your safety. I tell you 
again, the time will come when you will want me!” 

“Never! never! never!” cried Ione. “I will never enter 
your shop again, Vincenzo. Insolent! Mafiose! You shall 
never see me here again.” 

“You will come to-morrow,” he said slowly. “To-morrow I 
shall have made some new dolci, and la signora shall have her 
choice. You will come, do you hear? Fatherless and motherless, 
cast off by those who adopted you, neglected and unloved by your 
husband, you have only me—but always me—this poor Vincenzo 
who was your servant at Palermo and who is your protector in 


England—this poor Vincenzo who is your cousin—and who loves 
” 
you! 


Cuaprer XXXII. 


WARS AND RUMOURS OF WARS. 


Tonr's halcyon days were over. Her bird of love no longer nested 
on a waveless sea, but beat its wings in pain and storm over the 
spot where once it had brooded in divinest peace. On all sides 
strange ills beset her, some of which she knew, while of others 
she saw only the advancing shadows. Of these ills, the presence 
of Vincenzo here at Oakhurst and the hateful revelation of her 
parentage which he had now made to her in full, were the most 
solid—doubts of her husband’s love the most agonising. 
Before Vincenzo’s arrival these doubts had already at times 
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vaguely traversed her brain; not as thoughts made out and 
consolidated, but as dim fears more prophetic than actual— 
spiritual protoplasm lying in the depths and not yet shaped into 
active life. Now things were different. Through the revelation 
of her birth and the degradation, including his own relationship, 
which it involved, Vincenzo held her as a boy holds a captive 
bird. She was in his power for anything that he chose to 
demand ; and his choice was to detach her from her husband by 
proving to her that she was not loved. What ulterior plans 
he might have he carefully concealed; and for the present 
contented himself with dropping into her mind disbeliefs which 
were like the poison that was dropped into the ear of the king. 

How should she not doubt him! she used to think as. she 
watched Armine between her half-closed lids when he sat there 
at the other side of the table, preoccupied, lost in thought, absent, 
uncompanionable. If she asked him, as she often did, peremp- 
torily, abruptly, of what was he thinking? he used to start as if 
he had been suddenly awakened out of sleep, and always made 
the same answer: “ My cases, dear.” 

How she hated his profession which absorbed him so completely ! 
and how jealous she was of its claims and of all his patients! As 
for his female patients, she never believed in their illnesses. 
They were only in love with Armine, and were trying to seduce 
him from his allegiance to herself. She often made scenes at 
home and abroad too; even about cottagers’ wives and labourers’ 
daughters; scenes which were both bitter and loving, but of 
which the bitterness remained when the love was forgotten. Of 
late, however, Armine had not given her the details which, in 
the beginning, he thought might interest her and somewhat 
divert her passion for himself into a calmer and more generalised 
philanthropy. When he saw how she took them, and after she 
had once or twice made herself hateful and him ridiculous, then 
he closed the book and told her no more. And his silence was a 
greater grievance to her than his confidences had been the source 
of pain and misleading. 

He did not talk much to her on any matter; and the evenings 
which should have been hers—the pleasaunce of her soul where 
her love might have had full liberty and expansion—were used 
for his work, which took him away from her. And nothing that 
she could do brought him nearer. If she tried to bend him by 
the imperious passion of her own love she wearied him. If she 
gave way to her temper, as she did not infrequently, she distressed 
but did not warm him ; if she left him to himself he was tranquil 
and at ease, but he was so much the farther from her, and none 
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the more loving because he was undisturbed. He was sweet and 
kind and gentle, but he was not loving; and she recognised the 
difference. 

But if he did not love her, whom then did he love? As yet 
she had not fastened on one for all her sporadic jealousy of all. 
Still, she could not believe that he was indifferent to every one. 
He had sworn that nothing but poverty stood between them 
when he had sought to break his engagement at Palermo—he had 
sworn it, and he was not aman to lie. But she had begun to 
doubt him now. He did not love her as she counted love; then 
it must be that some other held what she had lost. Who was 
she? If she could discover her!—well, and then? Then, 
thought Ione to herself, there was Vincenzo within call—Vincenzo 
who would do her will let it be what it would, and who was not a 
mafiose for nothing. But of all this not a line was sharply 
defined. She only knew that she was standing on the edge of an 
abyss, and that some day she should go over. 

Meanwhile she kept Vincenzo’s secret and her own; went 
constantly to the confectioner’s shop, because bidden by its 
master and a time of return set at each visit; rode out with 
Edward Formby; and offered herself as a target for all the 
ill-nature and evil-speaking of Oakhurst. 

That riding had become her greatest and indeed her sole 
pleasure. She was only happy now when going at a hard gallop 
for miles at a stretch—working off the fever that burnt in her 
veins in the wild excitement of her rapid going. Edward was 
too hard a rider himself to stint her passionate pace. The fever 
was in his veins too; but these long swift rides did nothing 
towards subduing it. On the contrary, they were the food on 
which it fed. So the two went about the Janes and over the 
moor at racing speed; and those who found the thing obnoxious 
at all found it doubly evil because of the number of miles which 
were covered in a given number of minutes. 

At last rumour grew so loud and condemnation so distinct, 
that Monica, obeying her mother’s desire but certain of predes- 
tined failure, undertook the perilous task of preaching prudence 
to Ione, and some abatement in these long and frequent rides 
with Edward Formby of Hillside. It was a perilous task and 


failure was predestined ; so far she knew; yet for the wife of 
Armine St. Claire she was willing to undergo defeat and imperil 
her own pride in the forlorn hope of doing good for the future, 
if not for the immediate present. 

“There can be no harm where there is no wrong,” said Ione, 
holding up her head like a young queen, when the girl whom her 
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husband loved had very gently advised her to give up these 
constant and rapid excursions. 

‘“‘No, of course there is no wrong; but people are so censorious, 
and we must attend to appearances,” said Monica. 

“In England? England is a free country!” cried Ione. 

“Politically, yes; conventionally, a thousand times no!” an- 
swered Monica with a deprecating little smile. “I should say 
we were far more conventional than even the Italians—at least, 
about our young married women. Girls are freer.” 

“So? Then I shall teach you better,” said Ione superbly. “In 
Italy a married woman can do what she likes if her husband does 
not object. And my husband does not object to my riding with 
Mr. Formby. On the contrary—he likes it. It takes me off his 
hands and out of his way,” she added bitterly. 

Monica turned her eyes to the window and looked out on the 
ragged and neglected square of ground which represented the 
garden. Ione’s words went into her heart like drops of burning 
lead. Reading between the lines as she did, what a mournful 
revelation they gave ! 

“ He cannot wish to get you off his hands or out of his way, 
dear Mrs. St. Claire,” she said after a pause, turning back to Ione 
with a half-caressing, half-admiring intonation. ‘You are too 
charming, and your marriage is too young for that! But is it 
not just possible that he may be a little hurt and very proud 
—foolishly proud?—and that he may not like your being so 
much with another man, yet will not complain nor object? 
People are so odd sometimes! and jealousy shows itself in such 
different ways!” 


Tone’s nostrils quivered, and her lips drew themselves in a thin 
hard line. 

“ Armine jealous of me?” she said scornfully. ‘That is simple 
nonsense, Miss Barrington. Were I to be jealous of him—you 
know that would be more to the purpose !” 

She spoke at random, not meaning more than that Monica, like 
all the world, and as one only of the rest, knew Armine St. 
Claire’s delinquencies, and how much she, this ill-treated Ione, 
had to suffer. 

Monica’s quiet face changed as much as colour changes under 
the flash of light. For a moment she was staggered. How much 
did Ione know? How much had she divined? Or was it only a 
chance shot? At the worst there was nothing overt to know; 
and now, nothing on her side, concealed. It was, however, a 
moment or two before she quite recovered herself and dared trust 
her voice. When she did, she said quietly : 
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“T know nothing that should make you jealous of your 
husband ; nor does any one else.” 

“T want no stranger to assure me of that,” said Ione harshly. 

“ Have I been impertinent ?” said Monica gently. 

“Yes, very;” answered the other. “Shamefully insolent— 
unpardonably. You have taken a liberty I shall never forgive,” 
she went on, her passion rising with the words—“a liberty no 
one has ever dared to take before, and no one but yourself would 
dare to take now.” 

“Forgive me,” said Monica. “If I have been impertinent, and 
have taken a liberty, it is only because I am your friend, dear 
Mrs. St. Claire, and because I know this place, and you do not.” 

“ And why should you be my friend?” asked Ione slowly, her 
lips still narrowed to a thread, her eyes half-closed, Jeaving only 
that glittering green line between the lids, her nostrils palpita- 
ting, her white long hands clenched one within the other. “I 
have done nothing that should make you my friend, so devoted as 
this. Why is it, Miss Barrington?” 

“Do you think there is nothing in your position to interest 
one?” said Monica. “You are alone here, away from all your 
own people ; your husband’s profession leaves you much to your- 
self; you do not know the peculiarities of the place nor the 
customs of English society ; and your husband has been our friend 
for some time now. That is why I take an interest in you, and 
have ventured on a liberty in the hope of being of service to 

ou.” 
r ‘“‘Because my husband has been your friend for some time?” 
repeated Ione in the same slow voice, her face not altering, not 
softening, not relaxing one hair’s breadth of its stony viciousness, 
its bitter suspicion. 

“In the beginning, yes,” answered Monica steadily. “And 
now because of yourself.” 

“Tam much obliged to you,” said Ione, keeping her glittering 
eyes still fixed on Monica’s pallid face. “ But will'you under- 
stand, this is never to happen again? Never! never! If you 
wish to keep me as—an acquaintance ”—she would not say friend 
—friend to a woman who had just confessed to an interest in 
Armine in those dark years when she, Ione, had not known him ? 
per Bacco, no! She would die rather !—“as an acquaintance, 
Miss Barrington, will you kindly understand that you are not to 
interfere in my actions, nor take it on yourself to advise me, no 
matter what I do, whether I ride every day with Mr. Formby or 
not, either because you have an interest in me, or have been my 
husband’s friend for some time? You are very kind, I make no 
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doubt ; but I do not care to be advised by my husband’s friends. 
I prefer my own.” 

She spoke with intense insolence, with a mocking accent, and 
a look of unspeakable bitterness on her face. And as she spoke 
she rose, as a hint to the visitor to go. Monica rose too. 

“T am very sorry, Mrs. St. Claire,” she said. “I confess I 
have made a mistake, and that I ought not have taken this task 
on myself. But I meant it for your good—for an expression of 
my own sincere interest in you ; and if it seems to you an imper- 
tinence, I had only the wish to be useful and friendly.” 

“Good-morning,” said Ione. Then suddenly changing her 
voice and manner, she said with extreme complaisance: “ But 
perhaps you would like to stay and see my husband? Pray do so, 
Miss Barrington, if you like. He will be here presently. Will 
you not wait to see him?” 

“Thank you,” said Monica quite quietly. “Iam not ill, and 
I have nothing to speak to him about. Good-morning, Mrs. 
St. Claire. Forgive me if I have annoyed you,” she said again, 
as her last vain endeavour at reparation and peace. “Try to 
believe I did not intend to vex you, but quite—quite the contrary.” 

Saying which she turned away, with the feeling of one who 
has aimed high and struck low, and who has made a fatal blunder 
which nothing now can ever put to rights. And the last thing 
she saw was lone’s face hardened into scorn and hate and jealous 
wrath, her proud lip curled, and her eyes, now fully opened, with 
one blazing look of passion turned on her like so much infernal fire. 

“Mother was mistaken, and I was weak to yield to her,” said 
Monica to herself, as she settled herself in the carriage, feeling 
humiliated, ashamed and sorry all in one. ‘And Mrs. St. Claire 
was right to be offended. It was an impertinence, when one 
thinks of it; and she is justified in resenting being treated as a 
child. What business had I to warn or advise her? She is his 
wife, and that ought to be enough for us as for her. But I am 
sorry. Iam sorry for her—and oh! how sorry for him!” 

And of the two, the latter filled her mind more than the former ; 
and the sorrow she felt for Armine was deeper and sadder than 
that which she felt for Ione—or even for herself, in that she had 
blundered and brought bale, not blessing, in her train. 

Others beside Monica Barrington took it on themselves to 
remonstrate; and of these Vincenzo was the most forcible. He 
was madly jealous of this straight-backed, clean-limbed, broad- 
shouldered young man—this English cicisbeo—who rode instead of 
danced, and paid his court in the open air instead of in a boudoir. 


Of the two he hated Edward more than Armine. 
VOL, LXIx, 


The one was 
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something that could not be helped while it lasted, but some- 
thing that death could remove; the other was voluntary and 
trenched on an available margin. He lost his time. Cousin though 
he was, this confectioner and local Guli, with her secret in his 
hand and her blood in his veins, she defied his authority and 
despised his remonstrances. She had no love for the master of 
Hillside, to make her superstitious and timid, as for her husband ; 
and when Vincenzo prophesied disaster to the man who gave her 
pleasure and gained for her the disfavour of the neighbourhood, 
she only lifted her chin and said coldly: “It is nothing to me; 
Mr. Formby can take care of himself.” 

Still she was secretly disturbed, and not quite so sure of the 
wisdom of her ways as she had been. Had she been let alone, 
and that dangerous pride of hers not stirred by unskilful handling, 
Monica’s gentle advice and Vincenzo’s ruder warnings might have 
worked together in favour of prudence; and, under the belief 
that her own better judgment guided her, she would have prac- 
tically acknowledged the value of that discretion which each had 
preached; she would not have confessed to influence, but she 
would have been influenced all the same, while giving her own 
common sense the credit of her action—as the proud always do 
when they let themselves be persuaded. 

But Jane Wintergreen spoilt the better chance. She met Ione 
one day face to face, and fired off a small salvo of insolence and 
warning, which hardened the young wife like another Pharaoh, 
and cut down to the ground all the gentler growths which had 
just begun to sprout. And the consequence of the interview was 
that Ione, from the very haughtiness of opposition, on her next 
riding excursion four times passed that little house covered with 
ivy and jessamine, where Miss Wintergreen tyrannised over her 
maid and took stock of her neighbours; and each time that she 
passed it she took care to be laughing very hilariously, with her 
head turned so as to look straight into Edward’s face. And when 
heedless young people do this kind of thing to those who have 
ill-nature, and the power to use it, what can they expect but hard 
handling? And Jane Wintergreen’s hands were hard when she 
put out their strength. 

Tone had failed to stop the current when she could; and now 
the waters threatened to overwhelm her; for Jane was virtuous, 
though also a little venomous, and she made up her mind to 
speak to Dr. St. Claire himself, and to speak too plainly to be 
misunderstood. Men at the best were but false gods to her, and 


flirting was the accursed thing which must not be allowed, come 
what might. 
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And like all persons who are going to do ill-natured things, she 
persuaded herself that it was out of pure charity to that mis- 
guided young thing; and of the nature of stripes laid on for 
reformation not punishment. 

“T say, Dr. St. Claire, look after your wife a little better than 
you do!” she said abruptly, attacking the question point-blank 
as her manner was. “ Letting her run about the country with a 
young man like Edward Formby—though he is one of our own, 
and we know all about him; which we cannot say of every one— 
and letting her be closeted for hours with a foreigner in a back- 
parlour, as she is with that man who makes cakes and sweets of 
goodness only knows what !—that’s not the kind of thing we 
decent English folk approve of; and so I tell you, doctor, as a 
friend, frankly.” 

“TI am sorry if my wife does anything that seems to you 
undesirable, Miss Wintergreen,” said Dr. St. Claire in his sweet, 
graceful, but intangible way ; a way that made you feel you had 
no hold on him, and could not really touch him—like a beautiful 
ice-crystal which melted in your hand, or a mist-wreath on the 
mountain that dissolved as you came near. 

“Undesirable is not quite the word that I should use,” said 
Jane grimly. “I should call it something much plainer than 
that !” 

“Yes? But I confess I do not see any harm in Mrs. St. 
Claire’s riding out now and then with my friend Edward Formby 
as her escort, when I cannot go with her myself.” 

Armine spoke with perfect temper and all his best good- 
breeding. 

“Then it would speak better for your common-sense if you did 
see harm where every one else can see it,” returned Jane even 
more grimly than before. “Your very confiding husbands are 
not to my taste, doctor. We homely English bodies would call 
them by another name, I tell you! When young women are 
married they should think of something else beside pleasure. 
They should mind the house and keep to their own firesides, and 
not be met scouring the country like fly-by-nights a good twenty 
miles from home! Such goings on! they are not decent; and 
you are not the man, doctor, to make Oakhurst take to them.” 

“TI am sorry you see things in this harsh light, Miss Winter- 
green,” said Armine. 

“Then if you are, prove it. You have it in your own hands,” 
Jane answered sharply. 

“At all events I thank you for your kind intentions,” he said 
in his sweet temporising way. 
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“ Which I wager anything you will not act on!” returned Jane 
rudely. ‘“ We all know who is master in the doctor’s house, and 
how meek a henpecked husband crows! So good-day to you, 
doctor, and never say you have not had a good friend in Oakhurst 
who has put herself out of the way to give you good advice, and 
keep you and your young lady straight.” 

And with this she flung the young man a disdainful kind of 
nod, and strode on her way rejoicing. 

For all his graceful acquiescence of manner and virtual intan- 
gibility when with Miss Wintergreen, her words left St. Claire as 
perplexed and disturbed as she herself would have desired. He 
knew that he did not love Ione, and that he was but a dull 
companion for her at the best. He knew, too, that he escaped 
from her society whenever he could with decency, wearied as he 
was now with her love and now with her jealousy; now with her 
fiery adoration and now with her consuming wrath. It seemed 
churlish to deny her a pleasure which was substantially innocent 
simply because a few narrow-minded and censorious spinsters 
chose to speak about it. And yet, was he not bound to protect 
that young wife of his against the very least misunderstandings ? 
Was not the delicate bloom of her repute the most sacred of his 
possessions, and its preservation the most imperative of his duties ? 
And were not appearances all-important in the world ? more espe- 
cially for one who has to live by the good will of that world! 

He was sorry for her. It was a martyrdom and a misery all 
throughout. But he must do his duty and leave the rest to take 
care of itself. He worried himself a good deal during the day, 
but by the time he reached home in the late afternoon he had 
resolved to bring things to an issue, and to ventilate the matter all 
through. But it was awkward, all things considered ;—especially 
that loan from Edward Formby, which at the time had been such a 
boon, but which now—how much he wished he had never taken! 
How strangely his lines had crossed with Edward’s! He remem- 
bered how, in the beginning of things, he had heard that Edward 
and Monica were destined for each other ; and how, through doubts 
and fears, he had come to the conviction that the neighbourhood 
had proposed and the principals themselves had not ratified. It 
was Edward, too, who had given him that letter of introduction to 
the Stewarts by which his whole life had been changed—and those 
old speculations and impossible dreams for Ione, and his wishes 
that she could have found a home at Hillside! And now people 
were beginning to talk of him and Ione; and his money had 
pulled him, Armine, Ione’s husband, through his difficulties. 
What a strange tangle it was! 
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“Where did you go to-day, Ione?” Armine asked as he pushed 
back his chair from the window so that the light should not fall 
on his face, and spoke with almost more than usual gentleness. 
It was the instinctive hypocrisy of a gentle nature when an 
unpleasant duty has to be undertaken. 

“To Cross Roads,” said Ione, a shade reluctantly. 

“All that distance, dear! Cross Roads is full twenty miles 
away! That is far too long a ride,” he returned. 

“No, I found it delightful; not at all too long,” she said. 

“ But these long rides are not good for you. Forty miles-—that 
is excessive ! ” 

“Why are they not good ?” she asked with studied indifference. 

“They are bad for your health,” he answered. 

“That is absurd,” was her reply. “I was never in such 
splendid health as I am now. I am as strong asa lioness. If 
that is your only reason for finding fault with them, Armine 
it is nonsense.” 

“‘T may have another,” he said. 

“Yes?” 

She spoke in the same studiously indifferent way as before. 
She seemed to wish to make him understand that his disapproba- 
tion touched her no more than the idle whistling of the wind. 

“Tt does not look well to see you going so far and so fast,” he 
said. ‘“ People here do not like it, and have spoken of it to me.” 

“You mean Miss Barrington, or perhaps Miss Wintergreen, by 
your ‘people here,” said Ione. “ And you care for what two old 
maids like these say! Upon my word, Armine, you are incom- 
prehensible!” 

The old Palermo scorn came back over her face. Her fine eyes 
flashed, her thin lips curved, her transparent nostrils dilated. 
She was Ione Stewart, fighting fate and defying law, as in the 
former days ; she was no longer the lover of Armine and, to her 
belief, his beloved. 

“Ts there anything incomprehensible in my wishing you to be 
careful, dear, so that people should have nothing to say against 
you?” said Armine, entrenched in the fastnesses of common- 
sense and conventionality. 

“Tf you had thought for yourself and out of regard for me, I 
might have attended to you,” said Ione. “As the mouthpiece of 
Miss Barrington and Miss Wintergreen—grazie tante ! ” 

“A thing is right or wrong in itself, Ione. It is not who 
speaks of it, but what it is,” said Armine sagely. 

“Then you need not trouble yourself,” she answered. “There 
is nO more wrong in my riding twenty miles than ten.” 
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“ Perhaps I should object to the ten,” said Armine. 

“That you certainly have no right to do,” she answered 
quickly. “You did not at the first, and you have no right to go 
back from your word and make new regulations just to please 
two spiteful old maids. Your Miss Barrington indeed! with her 
airs of Santa Maria; and that old toad, that Miss Wintergreen ! 
No, Armine; I am not going to have my life regulated by either 
one or the other !” 

“We will not quarrel about names, dear,” said Armine, always 
sweet and gentle, and always wise enough to refuse to take up 
the glove which she brandished so persistently in his face. “It 
is I myself who object to it; and I have the right, seeing that 
things have not turned out quite as I expected.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked Ione quickly. ‘How have they 
turned out?” 

“By making people talk,” Armine answered simply. 

“ And you care for that!” was her scornful commentary. 

“We cannot live without the world’s good will,” he said. 
“Certainly you and I cannot, Ione, when our very bread depends 
on it. We must attend to appearances on the one hand, and to 
the prejudices of those among whom we live on the other. There 
is no help for it. So, my dear girl, sorry as I am to say it, you 
must give up these long rides with Edward Formby, and you 
must not go out with him so often.” 

“Now you have shown your colours!” said Ione disdainfully. 
“You confess then it is only because of what people say.” 

“It is because of prudence and wisdom,” he answered. 

“T do not care now,” said Ione, with a mocking laugh. “ Your 
Santa Maria shall have no hand in my life, nor that old divolessa 
either! Now, Armine, you are answered, and you need say no more.” 

“T am answered, but not convinced nor conquered,” he said. 
“ These rides must be put a stop to. Mr. Formby has good sense 
if you have not. And now that we are talking, there is another 
thing I have to speak about. I have heard a strange report of 
your being so often seen in the back-parlour of the confectioner’s 
shop. I cannot understand what it all means. But people are 
talking of that too; and I am all abroad about it.” 

“Miss Wintergreen again!” said Ione. 

But she rather feigned than felt the disdain she threw into her 
voice. Her face a little changed, too, in expression, and her eyes 
had not all the bold candour of opposition that had been in them 
when she spoke of Edward Formby. 

“Never mind whether it was Miss Wintergreen or not,” said 
Armine, a shade impatiently. “It is enough to know that I was 
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told you have been watched coming out of the back-parlour, where 
you had been for hours. It seems to me so strange to hear such 
a thing of a girl so proud as you; for all that, the man is, I 
understand, an Italian, and you may like to talk to him in your 
own language. Still, you—to be on familiar terms with a shop- 
keeper! It is incredible!” 

“What wretches you English are!” cried Ione, in strange 
agitation. “That odious Miss Wintergreen met me one day 
coming out of the inner room, where I had been for about five 
minutes. What a wretch she is!—what an old snake and 
serpent!” 

“But what were you doing there, Ione? In England ladies 
do not do such things,” said Armine, a little fretfully. 

It was all such a nuisance! such an imbroglio! 

“What wasI doing? Looking at Vincenzo’s dolci,” she said 
defiantly. 

“Who on earth is Vincenzo?” 

“That ugly man you hated so much at Palermo—the super- 
intendent of the mill.” 

“That ruffian? and what is he doing here!” asked Armine. 

“He is the confectioner,” she said. 

‘But why has he come here ?—here of all places in the world ?” 
he asked again, seriously disturbed. 

“Chilo sa! I am not in his pocket,” said Ione with a hard 
laugh. “ Perhaps to look after me, and protect me from English 
brigands.” 

“ Nonsense Ione ! how can you condescend to talk such rubbish ! 
Why did you not tell me he was here!” said Armine with decided 
temper. 

She turned on him like a lioness at bay. 

“And why should I tell you that or anything else, Armine !” 
she said passionately. 

“Young wives in general do not keep secrets from their 
husbands,” he said. 

“Husbands! husbands! no, not if their husbands care for them!” 
she returned. “ But what do you care for me? nothing !. not half 
so much as you care for Miss Barrington or Miss anybody else! 
You neglect me, illtreat me, deny me every trifle no matter what 
it is—even a little pleasure which costs you nothing—you treat me 
abominably, and then you expect that I am to confide in you, and 
love you, and obey you, asif you were a god andIa little dog! I 
will do nothing of the kind, Armine. You are not good to me, 
and I do not see why I should be good to you. And I will not, so 

now you know.” 
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“My poor Ione!” said Armine gently. “It is hard lines for 
you, I confess. Debt, poverty, want of society and misunder- 
standing—I foresaw it all, and now it has come!” 

“Anything may come if you love me!” said Ione, with an 
outburst of old passion. 

She went over to where he sat, and threw herself on her knees 
before him. 

“Tell me that you love me as much as you did, and then I will 
do anything for you,” she said. Her arms were round him, her 
face was upturned to his, her dilated eyes were fixed feverishly on 
him ; her heart was on fire, her blood was like burning flame. 
“T care for nothing in the world, Armine, but you. Tell me that 
you love me!” 

“T love you, dear, as much as I ever loved you,” said her husband 
very quietly. ° 

A strange spasm crossed her face. 

“ How much was that?” she said. 

“Silly child! how can you measure love!” he answered, smiling. 

“You do not love me, Armine! you never have loved me!” she 
said, not really believing what she said, but with the wish to be 
reassured and the spirit of one tempting danger. 

“T do not love you when you are silly and doubt me,” he said, 
tenderly smoothing back her hair. 

“Do you love me at all?” she asked, letting herself be soothed. 

“ Of course I do!” he answered with a smile. 

“Swear it!” 

“T swear it!” he said. 

“ Better than any one else in the whole world, Armine? Swear 
it by your hope of heaven, by your faith in God!” said Ione 
solemnly. 

“Why take such sacred names in vain for a mere play?” he 
answered. “Let it content you, child, that I love you, that you 
are my wife, and that I am faithful to you in word and deed.” 

“‘ Who is she?” cried Ione starting to her feet. ‘“ There is some 
one, Armine—who is it? It is Monica Barrington.” 

“Ts it?” he said with a rather ghastly attempt at playfulness. 
“ Just think! if it should be!” 

“Tf it is I will find it out ; and I will kill her!” said Ione setting 
her small white teeth like a trap. 
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Cuarpter XXXIII. 


MAKING FOR THE ROCKS. 


Lire is a terrible problem! What with contradictory duties, 
ignorance of the right way, the doctrine of a merciful rod on the 
one hand and of the father of lies coming before us as an angel of 
light on the other, we are worse off than belated wanderers in a 
morass, led by will-o’-the-wisps into folly and by hobgoblins into 
danger. We have chastisements which we are told are blessings 
in disguise ; and our rosiest apples, which seem made for nourish- 
ment and delight, turn out to be but Dead Sea fruit all full of 
biternessand ashes. It is hard to know how to steer on such a 
strange phantasmagoric sea; hardest of all to know whom to love 
and what to leave, or where assent is foolish and where denial is 
forbidden. 

That loan—or gift?—which Edward Formby had made to Armine 
St. Claire was one of these disappointing contradictions—one of 
these Dead Sea apples which look like wholesome food and are 
not fit for man’s consumption. In view of all that had been said 
to him of late, it had made Armine uncomfortable and uneasy ; 
and in view of his own unconfessed, but none the less existing 
feeling, it had made Edward Formby also uncomfortable and 
uneasy. The one asked himself: Had he been bribed? He 
hated himself for the doubt, but there it was, and he could not 
get rid of it. Ifso, what could he do? how should he act? He 
eould not fling back the money into Edward’s face. He had spent 
it, and he might as well try to move the world without a lever as 
try to replace it. Duelling was out of fashion, and calm reason- 
ing between man and man was scarcely possible on such a matter. 
The position was difficult, delicate, dangerous; and the young 
doctor did not see his way quite clearly. He was only conscious 
of so much—that something must be done. 

On his side Edward Formby asked himself: Had he bought a 
complaisance which would ruin the whole thing, and turn the 
sweetest friendship he had ever made into one of the most de- 
grading? He, too, hated himself for the doubt; but self-hatred 
goes for little against suspicion, and the two young men were at 
this moment distinctly suspicious of each other. So much was 
due to that loan, which to Armine had looked so like an inter- 
position of Providence when it was made, and which Edward had 
offered in such simplicity of good faith. 

Ione, for all that she knew nothing of this money transaction, 
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was yet as uncomfortable as were the men. She was harassed by 
Vincenzo, revolted by his insinuations, which clung like burning 
pitch when once made, humiliated by his presence, his knowledge, 
his relationship, and maddened by jealousy of some unknown rival, 
He had always denied it, but she was morally sure that someone 
stood between her and her husband; though she was unable to say 
who that someone was. She only knew it in that blind way in 
which we are conscious of a presence beside our own in the dark 
room where we are shut up. She could not see nor touch ; but-she 
knew. She knew also that Edward Formby loved her, and that 
she could deal with him as she would—make him her husband’s 
scourge and her own avenger if the humour took her or the times 
were ripe. If she did, she knew also that in the background was 
always Vincenzo with whom she would have to reckon—Vincenzo 
her evil genius incarnate, visiting on her the sins of her parents 
according to the law. Be that as it would, she held the master of 
Hillside as a force in reserve—as the Nemesis whom she could 
command, should the day ever dawn when she must avenge her- 
self on her love. But because she was torn and distracted with 
doubt and jealousy—with ignorance of how much she had to 
revenge, and desire to pay back that which was owing, could she 
but find out what it was—she was uncertain and fitful in her 
conduct to Edward ;—now maddening in her allurements, and now 
as maddening in her repulsion. At times she would not ride with 
him, would scarcely speak to him, would not look at him, turned 
from him as if with loathing; then she was like an angel for 
sweetness and a demon for seductiveness ; while Edward, afraid to 
believe and scarce able to doubt, asked himself what it all meant ? 
and never came to the true answer. Once or twice he thought 
that he himself was the cause of all this uncertainty—that she 
loved him and fought against her passion, but was not always 
able to conquer—when the burden of the “barren honour” that 
must be preserved rested on him. And, heavy as it was, for her 
sake it must be borne. He was not singular in thinking him- 
self the cause when he was only the occasion. This too is 
among those will-o’-the-wisps by which men are led astray in 
life and judgment. 

Ione was as uncertain in her temper to Armine as she was to 
Edward. And yet it could scarcely be called uncertainty so much 
as change and difference. She was cold to him as only those can 
be whose hearts are burning while their lips are frozen. Days 
passed, during which she never proffered him a caress, never laid 
her hand in his, never called him by an endearing epithet, and 
indeed scarcely spoke to him at all. Yet during this time of frost 
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and snow he used to see her eyes fixed on him with a look that 
seemed to strike like a whip—a look of passion and reproach and 
love and sorrow and latent hate all mingled in one, like the litany 
of her wrongs written in letters of fire. 

Then he would take himself to task and resolve on better things. 
He would be a more attentive companion, a more finished courtier 
than he had been, to the woman whose only fault towards him 
was the intensity of her love. All the rest was the mere out- 
growth from this central fact, and in justice could not count in 
the indictment which weariness and want of sympathy made 
against her. He would conquer his personal shrinking from her, 
and see her as he saw her at Palermo—beautiful, unfortunate, a 
living appeal to his compassion—an imperative claim on his 
admiration. He would shut his eyes to all that was antagonistic 
to his taste, and accept as if he liked them those fervid demon- 
strations which chilled and embarrassed rather than warmed and 
rejoiced him. Checked now, he believed that, at a sign from him, 
those fervid demonstrations would break out as warmly as before. 
It all rested with him. Man-like, he could not doubt his supreme 
power over the woman who loved him. He had only to beckon 
with his forefinger and Ione would come back to her devotion, as 
a well-trained hawk to her lure. He was master of the situation 
all round; and those borderlands of feeling where opposites mix 
and mingle did not exist for him. Love was love to him. He 
could not understand the state of mind where love, transfused 
with jealousy, becomes hate. 

His task of lover-like courtiership was difficult. Marriage, 
which takes off the edge of romance, sharpens that of uncon- 
geniality ; and daily contact deepens the cross-hatching of discord. 
Pinching shoes must be worn long before they are worn easy, and 
Armine had not yet trodden his into fitting shape. Nevertheless 
he would do his best. He would turn over a new leaf, and make 
himself uncomfortable that he might make her happy. 

“T am not busy this afternoon, will you come for a walk with 
me?” he asked at luncheon one day, after they had been sitting 
for some time in silence:—Ione, in grand health and with her 
mind full of other things, not seeing and not caring for the dis- 
order of the table and the unappetising condition of the food 
which revolted Armine, whose health was too impaired and whose 
tastes were too refined to bear well with either coarseness in food 
or disorder in service. 

His offer took Ione by surprise. For a moment her strange 
eyes flashed with pleasure, and a smile broke over her face as a 
ripple breaks over a sullen mountain tarn. It was only for 
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a moment. Her griefs against her husband were too deep and 
many to be lost at his first movement towards her. 

“Thank you,” she said unpleasantly ; “but I am going to the 
flower-show to-day. 

“Oh, I forgot!” returned Aruine with a forced smile. “Of 
course; the flower-show. We will go there instead.” 

* Together ?” she asked with a mocking accent. 

“Surely!” 

“Really it will be quite odd to go anywhere with you, 
Armine!” she said, in the same unpleasant and mocking way. 
“Tt will be so strange, it will feel almost improper!” 

“Little goose!” said Armine, he also with the same forced 
smile as before. 

Ione drew her lips into their thin well-known line, and lowered 
her eyelids till only a glittering thread was seen between the 
lashes. Jealous and suspicious, she scented the danger of foreign 
influence, and did not believe in the integrity of her husband's 
conversion. 

“Who has been speaking to you, Armine?” she asked. 

“ About what?” 

“ About me.” 

“About you? no one.” 

“Not of your disgraceful neglect of me?” she asked. 

“As I do not neglect you, no one could take me to task,” he 
answered very quietly. 

She laughed scornfully. 

“Not neglect me?” she said. “I do not know a husband in the 
whole world who treats his wife as badly as you treat me—who 
neglects her so entirely. If you say that you do not, you will 
say anything!” 

“Asking you to come to the flower-show is a proof of it, is it 
not?” he answered, offering the olive-branch in his pleasant, sweet 
and half-caressing voice. 

“It is a proof that some one has been remonstrating with you, 
and that you are influenced by some woman whose good opinion 
you value, not by any care for me!” blazed out Ione. 

“ Be it so,” said Armine, a little wearily. 

To undertake a combat, as well as to fulfil a service, was beyond 
his strength. 

“Up to now, Armine, I have believed you at least sincere,” said 
Tone, speaking in the low voice and with the artificial deliberation 
of strong excitement. “NowI see that you are a hypocrite as 
well as other things.” 

“In that case I need say no more,” said Armine, rising from 
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the table. “If it pleases you, Ione, to think ill of me, I shall 
not attempt to disturb your enjoyment. You will come to a 
better frame of mind by-and-by. And I can afford to wait.” 

He turned to go, but she put herself between him and the 
door. 

“What have I done to you, Armine, that you should behave to 
me as you do?” she cried, seizing his wrists. “I have loved you 
as few girls love even the best and greatest man. I have given 
up everything for your sake—home and money and happiness and 
station—all for you. And what has been my reward? Neglect 
and ill-treatment! You throw me into the way of a man like 
Mr. Formby, simply that I may go wrong, and then you will get 
rid of me. You deprive me of every pleasure. You grudge me 
common necessaries—and all for what? What have I done? how 
have I deserved it?” 

Her voice, which had begun in a low key, had gradually risen 
into a kind of shriek. Her eyes, which had been fierce and hard, 
were now still fierce but wild rather than hard. Her passions 
were rising, as the storm and the tempest rise in the sky and break 
over the land. She was losing her self-control. In a few moments 
that and her beauty and her dignity would have gone like flowers 
on the sand swept away by the tide. 

Armine stood there passively waiting for the flood—and then 
the ebb; while she gripped his wrists with her nervous hands—her 
fingers closing like steel over his flesh—and her eyes flaming in 
his face. 

“You are mad, Ione,” he said, with that kind of contempt which 
innocence puts on when wrongfully accused. “You take the pre- 
occupations of a profession like mine for neglect, and our common 
poverty for grudging. I told you at Palermo what you were 
coming into, and that you would be both poor and lonely. As for 
your shameful words about Mr. Formby,” he went on to say, 
speaking slowly and impressively ; “if I did not take them as the 
mere ravings of an ungoverned temper—if I thought that you 
believed in them—I should act on them now this moment, and 
break off all intercourse with him, even to the slightest acquaint- 
ance, now and for ever. You make me regret, Ione, that I 
ever allowed those rides which have borne bad fruit in more ways 
than one.” 

“You allowed!” said Ione with supreme disdain. 

“Has your husband no rights over your conduct?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered ; “I am my own mistress!” 

“And my wife,” he said firmly. 

“Which does not mean your slave,” she retorted. 
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“Which means that I am master, Ione.” 

“Mine?” she said, gripping his wrists unconsciously. “No; 
never!” 

“We shall see when the time comes,” he returned. “ But now 
the question is, are you coming to the flower-show with me or 
not?” 

“ Who has told you to ask me?” was her reply. ‘ You have not 
done so of your own free will. Who has made you, Armine ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders in his French way. 

“You are too absurd!” he answered. 

“But is it not so, Armine?” she asked again, her voice a little 
rounder, her manner a little less insulting, her eyes a trifle 
softer, and her nervous hands slipping from his wrists into his 
palms. 

“No,” he answered curtly. 

“And you have asked me of your own free will?—no one 
influencing you?” 

“How often must I say yes?” he answered. ‘“ Who should 
influence me, Ione? who on earth would or could interfere between 
man and wife in this way, or induce me todo so small a thing 
as this?” 

“Chi lo sa!” she answered. ‘“ Perhaps Miss Barrington!” 

Armine’s pale face flushed. With an angry gesture he tore his 
hands from her and turned away. 

“You are really too ridiculous to argue with,” he said. “I 
have not seen Miss Barrington. How should she have influenced 
me?” 

A breath as of flame shot across Ione’s face. Her nostrils 
dilated, and over her whole being came that strange crouching, 
penetrating expression of a creature who has found the secret— 
who has struck the trail. But then she had looked like this before 
when she had blazed out into jealous wrath and base suspicions 
about this farmer’s wife or that cottager’s daughter—about Miss 
Flora Farley or Miss Rose Chesson—about any and every one who 
claimed her husband’s care and stood between her and her auto- 
cratic desire of sole possession. 

“Her name disturbs you very much,” she said slowly. 

“Who would not be disturbed with a wife as insane as you?” 
he returned angrily. “Your jealousy, Ione, is beyond endurance. 
It respects no one. You would be jealous of an angel from 
heaven !” 

“No; I am only jealous of a woman on earth,” said Ione, in the 
same slow way as before; “especially of a woman who is too 
sacred to be spoken of, like this Miss Barrington for instance.” 
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“Are you going to the flower-show or not?” said Armine, 
suddenly changing front. ‘‘ Because if you are you had better 
be thinking of it. I shall have to leave you later in the 
afternoon.” 

“You are very anxious about the flower-show, Armine,” she 
said with a sneer. “ Whom are you to meet there?” 


“T suppose all Oakhurst,” he answered with studied indif- 
ference. 


“Miss Barrington?” 

“Probably ; and Mrs. Anthony, and Miss Chesson, and every one.” 

“If I were sure that Mr. Formby would be there I would go,” 
she said, casting her fire in his face. 

“Probably he will,” was the answer made, quite quietly. 

“ He is always so kind, so chivalrous, so gentle, and so strong,” 
said Ione, holding up her head. “If you think he will be there, 
Armine, I will go.” 

Her husband looked at her with a sudden flash of angry con- 
tempt, but he held back his speech. He would not give her the 
victory she desired. 

“ Are you coming or not?” he repeated. 

“To meet Mr. Formby? Yes, I think I will,” she said, with an 
insulting laugh. 

“No,” said Armine, holding her back as she was passing him ; 
“to go with me, Ione, not to meet Mr. Formby.” 

“You are going to meet Miss Barrington,” was her rejoinder. 
“We shall be only quits.” 


“In that case we had better stay away altogether,” said 
Armine. 

“You may do as you like,” she said. “I am going, with or 
without you. It does not signify to me whether you accompany 
me or not. I am going for my own pleasure, not yours. Do you 
understand ?” 

And with this she thrust him aside, with an action which was 
essentially a blow, as she went upstairs to dress for the local féte. 

Armine sat down by the table and laid his face on his crossed 
arms, like a man weary with the fight. Scenes of all kinds were 
abhorrent to him—as abhorrent as every sort of violence, of exag- 
geration, of excess. Between Ione’s fervid love and frantic jealousy 
—her wild caresses and wilder wrath—he felt that all the peace 
and sweetness, all the delight and dignity of life were lost. His 
only sense of rest was when she was suilen and moody, as she had 
been of late; and this was but the lull before the storm. Truly 
the chain and bullet of his servitude weighed heavily on him, and 
he could neither lighten the weight nor free himself from the 
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fetter. He knew that Ione had what is called a stronger cha- 
racter than he—that is, she had a more determined will, a more 
resolute way. He was too peace-loving to be wilful, too sensitive 
to be resolute. He would give in for the sake of peace, also not 
to hurt another; but she would strive to the end and get her will, 
if she had to slay her love in the process. 

Wearily thinking of the whole bitter mistake of his life, wishing 
that the end was near and that, without cowardice, he could pass 
through the gate which gives no backward swing, he sat there 
as in a dream of pain, when Ione returned, dressed and ready. Her 
heart was touched when she saw him in this attitude of speechless 
misery. She thought it was because of her—her cruelty and 
wickedness. And, because she was still in love, her victory and its 
results made her tender and repentant. 

She went up to him softly and laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“ What is the matter ?—are you ill, Armine ?” she said, stooping 
so that her cheek touched his. 

He started and looked up. His face looked ill enough, haggard 
and white as it was, and with those mournful eyes, dry and fixed, 
where it would have been less pathetic to have seen tears, 

In a moment her arms were round him, and she held him to 
her breast. 

“My darling! my darling!” she said passionately; “do not 
mind what I said! Iwas angry. I do not know what I did say, 
but I love you, Armine—you know that I do—you, only you! 
Darling! my beloved! you are all my life to me!” 

She covered his pale face with kisses—brow, lips and cheeks 
those mournful eyes, the very curls on his head—she kissed them 
all—her lips like fire, her strong young arms clasping him to her 
heart, her imperious personality enveloping and overpowering him, 
her Jove surging like a sea in her soul and breaking like a storm 
in her caresses. 

A shiver passed over Armine. It was peace he wanted, not 
passion; the gentle harmonies of affection, not these tropical 
outbursts, now of demoniacal fury and now of delirious love— 
outbursts wherein was no sense of peace, no note of dignity. 

“T know, I know, my dear,” he said gently. “And I dare say 
you are often sorely tried, poor girl!” he added, with a tender 
kind of sigh. “But I never mean to make you unhappy, Ione.” 

“You are an angel!” said Ione with passion. “I love you! 
I love you! you do not know how much I love you, Armine!” 
she added, kissing his throat. ‘Some day you will!” 

“ When you have killed me?” he said with a sad little smile. 

“ When I have died for you!” she answered fervently. 





